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oreign Travel, Chief Import 
of U.S., Plays Impressive Role 


By FRANCEs P. Sasscer, /nternational Economics Division, Office of Business 


OREIGN TRAVEL constitutes one of 

the most far-reaching and signifi- 
cant phases of economic and social rela- 
tions between nations. The traveler who 
journeys to a foreign country not only 
plays the role of an emissary of good will 
and better understanding but also of an 
importer of goods and services through 
his expenditures in the foreign country 
for lodging, food, amusements, and mer- 
chandise, and through his payments to 
foreign carriers for transportation. 

In value, travel “imported” by United 
States residents from foreign countries 
during the twenties and thirties was 
nearly double our imports of sugar dur- 
ing the same period, more than double 
our imports of coffee and rubber, and 
amounted to almost three times our com- 
bined imports of tin and copper. (See 
chart on p. 4.) 


Vast Sums Involved 


Foreign-travel expenditures made by 
United States residents during these 
years fulfilled an important mission in 
supplying United States dollars to for- 
eign countries. During the 20-year pe- 
riod preceding 1940, more than $8,000.- 
000,000 flowed to foreign countries as a 
result of foreign travel by Americans, and 
this vast reservoir of exchange served to 
increase foreign gold and dollar balances, 
thus permitting the expansion of our ex- 
port trade by supplying the dollar ex- 
change with which payment for our 
goods might be made. 

Had this $8,000,000,000 payment to 
foreign countries been earmarked in its 
entirety to pay for goods exported by the 
United States, it would have sufficed to 
pay for more than one-tenth of our total 
exports during the entire period. In ad- 





Fare payments made by United States 
residents to United States steamship com- 
panies and air lines do not constitute pay- 
ments to foreigners. However, fares paid to 
foreign carriers by American travelers repre- 
sent an international payment to a foreign 
country. Since expenditures made by travel- 
ers for international ocean and air fares com- 
prise an integral part of total expenditure for 
International travel, estimates referred to 
herein include such fare payments, unless 
otherwise specified. These estimates should 
not be confused with balance-of-payments 
estimates, in which all international ocean 
and air fares are excluded from the travel 
account, and fare payments by Americans to 
foreign lines are included in the freight and 
Shipping account. 
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Economics, Department of Commerce 


dition to this import of goods and serv- 
ices from foreigners, Americans traveling 
in foreign countries during the twenties 
and thirties paid out more than half a 
billion dollars to American steamship 
companies and air lines for the trans- 
portation involved. 

Foreign travel plays an even more 
spectacular role in the international 
transactions of other countries. Canada, 
for example, has long depended upon the 
favorable balance from its United States 
travel account to offset partially the 
Dominion’s unfavorable trade balance 
with the United States. During the 
thirties Canada received one and a 
quarter billion dollars from United States 
residents traveling in the Dominion, of 
which $679,000,000 represented the favor- 
able balance accruing to Canada after 
deducting expenditures made by Cana- 
dians traveling in the United States. In 
1929, Canada counted its tourist industry 
as its sixth largest industry—far exceed- 
ing in value mining, dairy products, pulp 
and paper, lumbering, and other major 
productive enterprises. In that year it 





was estimated that the revenue derived 
from tourism was equal to one-fourth 
of the value of the Canadian export 
trade.” 

Switzerland likewise derives a sub- 
stantial portion of its national income 
from the tourist trade, it having been 
estimated that during normal years one- 
seventh of the Alpine Republic’s national 
income is derived from its tourist in- 
dustry.’ The travel trade is a major 
industry in many countries, a number of 
which are pinning their hopes on an 
abundant tourist trade to provide the 
funds with which imports essential to 
their economy may be purchased. 


Composition of Travel 


Although the connotation of the word 
“travel” suggests an extensive trip, tour, 
or cruise, international travel may also 


* Norval, A. J., The Tourist Industry, New 
York, 1936. 

*Swiss Bank Corporation, Bulletin of 
Economic and Financial Conditions of 
Switzerland, 1933. 
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Old Spanish church, “South of the border.” 
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comprise visits to a foreign country of 
only a few hours’ duration under cir- 
cumstances where the opportunity for 
expenditure in the foreign country is ex- 
tremely limited. This type of travel is 
predominant where an extensive land 
boundary exists between countries and 
where heavily populated areas are adja- 
cent to the border, as is the case of our 
northern and southern boundary lines. 
Since travel of this sort reflects repeated 
trips of individuals who may cross and 
recross the border daily in connection 
with their work or to utilize facilities lo- 
cated on the opposite side, in volume 
alone it completely outweighs the num- 
ber of travelers bound for more distant 
areas. 

This latter type of travel is extremely 
difficult to summarize in significant 
terms because of its heterogeneous char- 
acter, and it is therefore more appro- 
priate to consider separately travel be- 
tween the United States and its two 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico, and 
travel to noncontiguous foreign coun- 
tries, which we shall refer to herein as 
“oversea” travel. 


Oversea Travel 

Travel between the United States and 
oversea countries during the first half of 
the nineteenth century was confined 
largely to persons whose purpose for 
travel was urgent. This was unquestion- 
ably due to the fact that ships operating 
between the United States and foreign 
shores offered a minimum of comfort 
and convenience, and the passage itself 
was often long and tedious. In the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, the 


first record appears of travel being made 
to oversea areas with the primary mo- 
tive of recreation. The Quaker City car- 
ried 60 passengers in 1867 from the 
United States to a tour of the Holy Land, 
and this had the distinction of being the 
first United States cruise... With the in- 
crease in speed and comfort of passen- 
ger ships, tourist travel abroad grew 
rapidly, and by i914 it had assumed a 
place of considerable importance. How- 
ever, it was not until the interwar pe- 
riod of the twenties and thirties that 
international travel reached the promi- 
nent place it now enjoys in this Nation’s 
economy. 


When Travel Started To Zoom 


After the close of World War I, with 
the release of restrictions on travel to 
oversea areas which had been imposed 
during the war, the numbers of United 
States residents traveling abroad in- 
creased rapidly. In 1920 it is estimated 
that 306,000 Americans spent $222,000,000 
for oversea travel, including fares, of 
which only $32,000,000 was spent for 
travel to the nearby areas of the West 
Indies and Central America, and $190,- 
000,000 was for travel to more remote 
areas, including $168,000,000 for travel 
to Europe and the Mediterranean. The 
business recession in the United States 
in 1923 depressed foreign-travel expend- 
itures somewhat, but in 1924 the trend 
again turned upward to reach a peak of 
$473,000,000 in 1929, $69,000,000 of which 


‘Rae, W. Fraser, The Business of Travel, A 
Fifty Years’ Record of Progress, 
1891, cited in Mencken, August 
Passenger, New York, 1938 


London 
First-Class 


was spent in nearby locations and the 
balance in more remote areas—again, 
mostly in Europe and the Mediterranean, 

It is estimated that $41,000,000 of this 
figure was paid to United States Ships 
for passenger fares and therefore $432. 
000,000 represented payments made to 
foreign countries, of which $268,000,009 
was spent within oversea countries and 
$164,000,000 was paid to foreign steam- 
ship companies. 


Effects of Slump and Prosperity 

The financial crisis in the United States 
in the fall of 1929 after the close of the 
heavy summer tourist season was re. 
flected in a decrease in foreign-travye] 
expenditures in 1930. Although depar- 
tures of United States residents for over- 
sea areas increased in 1930 over 1929. 
total expenditures decreased—as a re- 
sult of the shift of travel to less expensive 
steamship accommodations and of a de- 
crease in the average expenditures by 
travelers within foreign countries. A 
further shift took place from travel in 
distant localities to nearby countries, as 
prospective travelers substituted less ex- 
tensive trips. In 1931, total departures 
to oversea areas declined sharply, co- 
incident with an increase in the numbers 
of persons traveling to the Caribbean 
area and Central America. However, ex- 
penditures in all areas declined drasti- 
cally, and this decline continued through 
1933. In 1934 total expenditures over- 
seas turned upward, with a rise in the 
per capita expenditures as well as in the 
proportion of citizens traveling in more 
expensive steamship accommodations. 
The upward trend became more marked 
in 1935, as the volume of foreign travelers 
increased sharply. 

It would thus seem that, in times of 
depression, total expenditures tend to 
decline at a more rapid rate than does 
the volume of travel, partly because of 
the tendency of travelers to use less ex- 
pensive steamship accommodations and 
to spend less per capita in foreign coun- 
tries, and partly because they substitute 
less expensive trips to nearby areas for 
more extensive tours. Conversely, in 
times of prosperity, travel expenditures 
tend to increase more rapidly than does 
the volume of travel, with an increase in 
the proportion of travelers using more 
expensive transportation facilities, an in- 
crease in expenditures made abroad for 
food, lodgings, amusements, and goods, 
and a shift from trips to nearby regions 
to more extensive trips. The upward 
trends in both volume and expenditures 
by Americans traveling in oversea coun- 
tries continued until the business reces- 
sion in 1937 served to check the rise. 


Reaction During War Years 


The growing unrest in Europe in the 
late thirties served as an additional in- 
fluence restraining travel in Europe. 
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In 1940 restrictions were placed on all 
travel by United States citizens outside 
the Western Hemisphere, and travel 
payments to “remote” * countries dropped 
to $40,000,000 to reach their lowest ebb 
since World War I. Travel payments to 
Latin America maintained a fairly con- 
stant level until 1942, due in part to an 
increase in business travel by economic 
missions visiting the area in the attempt 
to procure materials within 
this hemisphere, and to the diversion of 
travel to nearby areas after the outbreak 
of the war in Europe. Travel expendi- 
tures in oversea areas turned upward in 
1944 and in 1945, as hostilities came 
to an end, increased sharply. Despite 
limited transportation facilities, travel- 
ers departed for oversea areas in rela- 
tively large numbers to renew business 
connections which had been severed 
during the war and to render aid at 
first-hand to distressed relatives. 


strategic 


Recent Upward Trends 

Travel to oversea areas continued to 
increase sharply during 1946 as addi- 
tional transportation facilities became 
available through the reconversion ‘of 
ships from military to civilian use and 
the creation of new trans-Atlantic air 
services. During 1946 Americans are 


‘Europe and the Mediterranean, Oceania, 
non-Mediterranean Asia and Africa, and 
South America 
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estimated to have spent about $110,000,- 
000 within oversea countries, excluding 
international air and steamship fares, 
which amounted to some $70,000,000 paid 
to United States carriers and $20,000,000 
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to foreign lines. Travel expenditures 
within the European and Mediterranean 
area were estimated at $44,000,000, al- 
though none of this was tourist travel 
in the usual sense, being limited to busi- 
ness travel and travel for urgent 
personal reasons connected with reestab- 
lishing family ties or the administration 
of investments or property owned abroad. 
It is estimated that in 1946 travelers to 
Europe spent an average of $10 per day 
and stayed an average of 80 days, in 
comparison with a per diem average of 
$7 and a stay of 55 days in 1938. Scarci- 
ties existing in most European countries 
restricted the purchases of merchandise 
by travelers to a minimum, and tended 
to offset to some extent the effect on 
travelers’ expenditures of the higher 
cost of living in the area. About $35,- 
000,000 was estimated to have been spent 
in the Caribbean area during 1946, more 
than half of this going to Bermuda and 
Cuba. 


Canada: Heavy Volume 


The close social and economic relation- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States is manifested in the heavy volume 
of traffic which flows across the inter- 
national land boundary. This traffic is 
heterogeneous in nature, ranging from 
bona fide tourists and business visitors 
to persons who cross and recross the 
border daily in connection with their oc- 
cupation, or to shop or pay calls on 
friends or relatives on the opposite side, 
and to drive on the excellent roads ad- 
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jacent to the border. The average bor- 
der-crosser spends very little money per 
trip, although travel of the border type 
can account for an international transfer 
of funds of considerable magnitude, due 
to the large numbers of persons involved 
and the frequency of their trips. 

In terms of volume, local travelers to 
Canada account for about 85 percent of 
total visitors to Canada, although their 
expenditures amount to less than one- 
quarter of the total. United States resi- 
dents have spent far more in Canada 
than they have in any other single coun- 
try in the world, estimated expenditures 
ranging from $52,000,000 in 1920 to more 
than $200,000,000 in 1946. 

Improvements made in the Canadian 
highway system and the excellent trans- 
portation facilities for travel between the 
two countries were instrumental in a rise 
in expenditures in the twenties from 
$52,000,000 in 1920 to $178,000,000 in 1929. 
The depression in late 1929 and the early 
thirties caused travel payments to Can- 
ada to drop off to $71,000,000 in 1933, but 
in 1934 the trend again turned upward 
and expenditures increased, passing the 
$150,000,000 mark in 1937. Although the 
business recession caused a drop in ex- 
penditures in late 1937 and early 1938, 
expenditures rose in 1939 to almost 
$150,000,000. 

Travel to Canada was not as drasti- 
cally affected by the war as was travel 


6 








to oversea areas, although payments in 
1940 dropped to nearly $89,000,000, a de- 
crease of nearly 40 percent from the pre- 
ceding year. This drop was due in part to 
the establishment of regulations along 
the border which required United States 
citizens reentering the United States 
from Canada to exhibit proof of citizen- 
ship—a formality which undoubtedly 
served for a time as a deterrent to the 
frequency and freedom of crossing. 

The major portion of expenditures of 
travelers to Canada since 1928 is esti- 
mated to have been made by persons 
traveling by automobile. Thus, the scar- 
city of gasoline and tires during the war 
years served to restrict this important 
type of travel to Canada. Although the 
direct effect was a decrease in the num- 
bers of persons traveling by automobile 
to Canada, total expenditures did not de- 
cline as drastically as might have been 
expected, because of increased merchan- 
dise purchases of visitors to Canada who 
were able to secure in the Dominion arti- 
cles in short supply at home. 

The end of gasoline rationing in Au- 
gust 1945 gave considerable impetus to 
travel to Canada by automobile, which in 
that year exceeded automobile travel in 
any year during the war, although the 
peak of the tourist season had passed 
when the restriction was lifted. Travel 
expenditures are estimated to have in- 
creased by one-third in 1946 to reach an 


all-time high of more than $200,000,000, 
as restrictions on recreational travel to 
Europe continued in force during the 
year, and as the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau and many private organi- 
zations in Canada which benefit from the 
tourist industry intensified their efforts 
to attract American tourists to Canada. 
Approximately half of 1946 travel ex- 
penditures in Canada came from the 
July-September influx of vacationists, 
and the greatest portion was estimated 
to have been spent by travelers entering 
Canada through the Province of Ontario. 


Mexico: Sharp Rises Noted 


The movement of persons across the 
Mexican border is extremely heavy be- 
cause of the interdependence that has 
developed between towns on both sides 
of the boundary line. However, the vast 
network of transportation arteries which 
exists along the Canadian border is ab- 
sent to a great degree along the southern 
boundary line. Limited transportation 
facilities to the interior of Mexico, until 
the middle thirties, acted as a check on 
the depth of penetration into Mexico by 
travelers. Completion of the Pan- 
American Highway to Mexico City in 1936 
permitted travel by automobile to the 
interior, and in recent years several air 
lines have increased their services to 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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World Neighbors Campaign for 


“Invisible” Export: Tourism 


Many Measures Adopted To Attract and Care for Travelers 


O INCREASE one of their most im- 

portant “invisible” exports, the 
United Kingdom, several other European 
countries, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
Panama are vigorously promoting tour- 
ist travel. Although the campaign plans 
announced by these countries differ in 
scope, the underlying purpose of each 
is the same; namely, to bolster their ex- 
change position. 

This economic aspect was aptly de- 
scribed in a recent British Parliamentary 
debate on tourism, when Lord Hacking 
estimated the potential worth of tourist 
travel to the United Kingdom at £100,- 
000,000 annually. Although he believes 
that income from tourist expenditures, 
in all probability, will not reach this fig- 
ure until the 1950's, he said that the 250,- 
000 visitors expected in 1947 would mean 
a gain of at least £25,000,000. 


Goal: 3.000.000 Tourists 


Of course, this number is but a frac- 
tion of the 3,000,000 who, it is antici- 
pated, will be attracted when transpor- 
tation and living conditions return to 
normal. Nevertheless, an increase of 
£25,000,000 in 1947 would compare favor- 
ably with the normal year 1938 when the 
estimate of tourist expenditure was 
£38,000,000. 

It is expected that the majority of visi- 
tors to the British Isles for the next few 
years will come from _ hard-currency 
countries, and every dollar spent by them 
will represent that much _ purchasing 
power in international trade. “In this 
industry,’ reminded Lord Hacking, “no 
cost of import of raw material has to be 
offset against the export value of the 
finished article, as is the case of manu- 
factured goods.” 


Britain Sets Up Board 


To direct its all-out drive to revive the 
tourist industry, the British Government 
has established a Tourist, Catering, and 
Holiday Board. This is a non-Govern- 
ment, unincorporated organization, its 
function being to coordinate, foster, and 





NoTE: This article is based on a report sub- 
mitted by H. R. HUNGERFoRD, Senior Economic 
Analyst, U. S. Embassy, London, and reports 
received from United States Embassies in 
Mexico, Cuba, and Panama. 
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By Faye FE. Forses, Special Services and Intelligence Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


develop tourism and holiday trade. It 
was not created, according to a Govern- 
ment spokesman, as a means or effort to 
nationalize the tourist, catering, and 
holiday services. 

Operating as a component of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, the new group is 
made up of 12 unpaid members, and 2 
salaried executives—a chairman and a 
chief administrative officer. Members 
are appointed by the Government for a 
period of 2 years, after which one-third 
will retire annually and be eligible for 
reappointment. 

Four main divisions will carry out the 
executive functions of the organization. 
These will deal respectively with tourist, 
catering, holiday, and hotel services. 


Financing Travel Drive 


The Travel Association of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, operating un- 
der the general authority of the Board, 
will play an important part in the over- 
all program. This agency, which has 
done much to promote tourism in the 
British Isles, is a grant-aided body. Its 
chairman, Lord Hacking, reported total 
income of the association for the current 
fiscal year as about £175,000, of which the 
Government will have provided £100,000, 
the remainder being obtained from other 
sources. 

The cost of the new Board will be 
borne largely by industries that will bene- 
fit from tourist and holiday trade. How- 
ever, the Government already is con- 
sidering the possible need to give finan- 
cial assistance from the national ex- 
chequer during the early stages of the 
Board’s operation. 


Projects Get Priority 

Government spokesmen have _indi- 
cated progress in relinquishing premises 
required for the tourist trade. Of the 
4,190 hotels, boarding houses, and res- 
taurants held on requisition on January 
1, 1946, 86 percent were released as of 
the end of September 1946. By April 1, 
1947, those still under requisition did not 
exceed more than 300. As a further 
measure to provide for the comfort of 
tourists, priorities have been granted for 
the purchase of critical supplies for dam- 
aged hotels and restaurants. 


In short, officials of Government De- 
partments, concerned in any way with 
the problem, have been instructed to 
give urgent and sympathetic considera- 
tion to all projects which will benefit the 
tourist and holiday services. And they 
have been advised to give particular at- 
tention to those areas most likely to 
attract oversea visitors. 

Nor has the young tourist been over- 
looked. The Youth Hostels Association 
is actively planning to develop this type 
of international travel. Thus, the youth- 
ful visitor of moderate means will find 
British hostel accommodations reason- 
ably priced, and the hostelers eager to 
assist in planning interesting and pic- 
turesque itineraries. 

Food, though monotcnous, is adequate, 
and there is nothing to prevent the vis- 
itor from bringing supplementary sup- 
plies with him. Long- and short-dis- 
tance transportation is nearly back to 
normal, and the oversea motorist will 
receive the same gas ration as that 
allotted the citizen. 

The Travel Association of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland is advertising 
the attractions of the United Kingdom 
through special printed material, arti- 
cles for the press of its world neighbors, 
and broadcasts on the oversea service of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
With an eye cocked toward North Amer- 
ica, South America, and Dominion and 
colonial territories, publications are be- 
ing distributed to oversea travel agen- 
cies. In addition, this tourist literature 
is made available by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, British European 
Airways Corporation, British South 
American Airways Corporation, and the 
United Kingdom’s railway companies 
and shipping lines. 


Advertising Under Way 


The extent of this travel-promotion 
campaign is indicated by the report that 
in December 1946 the Travel Associa- 
tion was preparing to distribute 5,000,000 
pieces of literature to the world’s travel 
agencies. 

A poster campaign also has been initi- 
ated in the form of a youth-participation 
contest. Youth organizations, art- 
school students, and day- and boarding- 
school pupils have been invited to com- 











Picturesque market places are a never-failing lure to travelers from the United States 
one is in Guatemala 


pete in the designing of “Come-to- 
Britain” posters. Members of the Travel 
Association have offered prizes which 
will be awarded to the winning posters 
deemed the most effective in promoting 
the scenic and historical attractions of 
the British Isles throughout the world. 

Keeping pace with Britain in making 
ready for resumption of tourist traffic, 
the “welcome mats” of other European 
countries will again be out this spring. 

France is well along on its program to 
establish battlefields as permanent his- 
toric sites. The Ministry of Public 
Works has allocated a 150,000,000-franc 
credit to build a network of roads lead- 
ing to the scenes of victorious battles 
that led to final liberation. According to 
the French Office of Tourism, two itiner- 
aries will be offered for visiting the bat- 
tlefields and cemeteries of Normandy. 
The American Legion has accepted the 
invitation of the French Government to 
make a pilgrimage to that country next 
September, and a part of the Legion’s 
1947 National Convention will be held in 
Paris. The Boy Scouts’ World Jamboree 
will be held just outside Paris in August. 


Bid for U. S. Tourists 


Already, French National Tourist Of- 
fices have been reopened in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco and are 
busily engaged in an advertising cam- 
paign to lure the American traveler. 

The governments of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg have joined 
in a travel-promotion campaign. Each 
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of their High Commissioners of Tourism 
have reported that tourist accommoda- 
tions are more than 75 percent restored 
in the respective countries. Everything 
is being done to simplify travel for the 
visting tourist, even to easing the strain 
on his pocketbook. Prices have been 
stabilized and, in some cases, food costs 
have been lowered. 

Belgium is compiling an official guide, 
listing prices for hotel rooms, food, and 
the like, which will soon be distributed 
to travel agencies. That country is also 
preparing an all-inclusive coupon book 
for tours, which cover every expense, in- 
cluding ship and air passage from the 
United States. 

Switzerland, long anxious to get its 
major industry, tourism, in high gear, has 
been handicapped by the lack of trans- 
portation to bring pleasure travelers 
from overseas. With the situation eas- 
ing, and the State Department’s conse- 
quent decision to issue passports to tour- 
ists, provided they are assured hotel ac- 
commodations abroad and return pas- 
sage to the United States, the Sw-ss look 
forward to their best tourist year since 
before the war. 

Sweden and Denmark are close to pre- 
war status for tourist accommodations, 
and Norway also is getting ready for 
summer visitors. 

Countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
following the war period, enjoyed the 
fruits of a tourist boom while oversea 
pleasure travel was still not possible. As 
a result, many of these countries are 
making an unprecedented bid for pleas- 


ure travelers this year. In other words, 
they are out to maintain and expand this 
lucrative form of trade. 

The Canadian Government Travel] By. 
real, for example, is reported to be spend. 
ing $500,000, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway $759,000 to advertise the attrac. 
tions of Canada. 

Mexico’s Tourist Department has been 
elevated to a Directorate in order to give 
it a greater scope of activity. Offices wil] 
be opened in the principal cities of the 
United States, Canada, Europe, Centra] 
America, and South America. In addi. 
tion, the Directorate of Tourism Will 
wage an ambitious advertising Campaign. 
using all modern media. These wil] jn. 
clude movie shorts in color, with Narra- 
tion in English, French, and Spanish; 
booklets and mazazines in several lan. 
guages; and programs over a new Gpoy. 
ernment radio station to be the Most 
powerful broadcasting unit in the Re. 
public. 


Countries Make Ready 


Mexico is preparing to care for a large 
increase in the number of tourists. Ip 
Mexico City alone, 11 new hotels are re- 
ported in the process of construction. 
representing an investment of $15. 
000.000, and 20 additional hostelries are 
being completed in the provinces. 

Cuba hopes to expand its tourist busi- 
ness to exceed the revenue derived from 
tobacco, now its second-largest industry 
The National Tourist Corporation, recog- 
nizing that the greatest impediment to 
rapid expansion is the current lack of 
tourist housing, has recently put into 
operation several plans to. stimulate 
building in Cuba. 

Five prizes of $2,500 each have been 
offered to those property owners who 
construct the best tourist camps during 
the first 6 months of 1947. Another prize 
has been offered to students of the 
School of Architecture of the Univer- 
sity of Habana, who design the best plans 
for tourist camps in the Habana area. 

The National Tourist Corporation also 
has begun a campaign to encourage 
private families in the cities of Habana 
and nearby Marianao to rent rooms to 
tourists. As a result, more than 250 
rooms have been cffered to the Corpora- 
tion, and this information is now being 
circulated throughout clubs and tourist 
agencies in the United States. 

Panama’s Tourist Office of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Commerce be- 
gan a publicity campaign in June 1946. 
Since then, advertisements have ap- 
peared in a number of popular magazines 
in the United States. 

As a result of this publicity, the Tour- 
ist Office reports receipt of about 300 
letters a day. A folder, entitled “Pan- 
ama: Land of the Pollera” (‘‘pollera” 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Colombo, Ceylon, Urgently 
Needs Electric Power Plant 


Contacts with American manufac- 
turers who can supply electric power 
equipment are sought by the Ceylon 
Government, according to the American 
Consulate in Colombo. Specifically, re- 
quirements are for Diesel engine genera- 
tors to provide an additional 3,000 kilo- 
watts of power for the Colombo area. 

The Minister for Communications and 
Works has advised the Consulate that 
an aggregate of small units which would 
add up to total needs would be accept- 
able. However, any plant furnished 
must be capable of feeding power into 
the existing high-tension system, which 
is 11,000 volt, 3-phase, 50 cycles. And 
he emphasizes that any plant supplied 
should be self-contained, be available 
within a reasonable length of time, and 
capable of being installed expeditiously. 

It is understood that this equipment 
is needed to supplement present plant 
only until power becomes available from 
Ceylon’s Hydroelectric Scheme—prob- 
ably not before 1949. For this reason, 
plant having a resale value abroad will 
be preferable. 

United States firms which are in a 
position to furnish this urgently needed 
equipment are asked to communicate 
with The Honorable J. L. Kotelawala, 
Minister for Communications and 
Works, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Materials, Equipment, for 
Mexican Meat-Packing Plant 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers may wish to investigate the possi- 
bilities of furnishing material-and- 
equipment requirements for a _ large 
meat-packing plant to be built in the 
City of Chihuahua, State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, the project is sponsored by 
Chihuahua’s Asociacién de Ganaderos 
(cattlemen’s association). Through con- 
tributions from cattlemen in the region, 
the Association has already raised about 
US$1,235,000 to carry on the work of 
construction, and it expects to accumu- 
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late a total fund of about US$2,060,000. 
It is thought that this sum will be suffi- 
cient to build a modern plant large 
enough to meet the requirements of that 
district. 


ggemeles 
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ae 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Information concerning materials and 
equipment needed can be obtained by 
writing to Asociacién de Ganaderos, or 
the Governor of the State of Chihuahua, 
both Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ttes for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Air-Conditioning: 20. 

Aircraft: 20, 60. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 20. 

Ammunition: 58. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 20, 23, 
37, 2a. 

Baling Hoops: 71 

Books: 79. 

Briar Pipe Blocks: 46. 

Cement: 20. 

Ceramics and Pottery: 15, 48. 

Chemicals: 20, 23, 25, 29, 36, 38, 74, 81, 82. 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 33, 39, 75. 

Construction and Construction Materials: 24, 
32, 33, 41. 

Consumer Goods: 21. 

Dolls: 51. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 56. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 20, 33, 34, 38. 

Fats and Oils: 1, 23. 

Fish Silver Paste: 72. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 20, 38, 54, 64, 65, 67, 


69, 70. 
Fountain Equipment: 20. 
Furniture: 42, 44, 45, 56, 63. 
Glass and Glass Products: 49. 
Gold, Silver, and Brass Goods: 45, 48. 
Hardware: 20, 22, 28, 38, 57. 


Household Furnishings and Equ'pment: 17, 


20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 50, 63, 85. 
Jewelry: 20. 
Jute: 20. 


Laboratory and Hospital Equipment: 56, 86. 


Leather: 37, 40, 60, 82. 
Lumber: 38. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—20, 68. 
Industrial—1, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 66, 77. 
Marine: 20, 87. 
Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
20, 30, 34, 55, 71, 78. 
Notions: 20. 
Novelties: 51. 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 20, 61. 
Paints, Varnishes and Enamels: 23, 83, 84. 
Paper and Paper Products: 20, 24, 73. 
Plastics; 25, 81. 
Polishes: 23. 
Prefabricated Houses: 41. 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 80. 
Rattan: 53. 
Refrigeration: 22. 
Rubber and Rubber Products: 36, 62, 81. 
Safety and Technical Equipment: 16, 20. 
Seats: 62. 
Sporting Goods: 7, 20, 58, 77. 
Straw Board: 52. 
Tapestry and Embroideries: 43, 45. 
Tertiles: 1, 3, 9, 12, 17, 21, 22, 33, 35, 38, 39, 
59, 76. 
Toilet Goods: 39. 
Tools: 20, 21, 57. 
Toys and Games: 7. 
Tortoise Shell: 47. 
Wire: 20. 
Wool: 5. 














Greece To Award Contracts 
for Refloating Sunken Ships 


The Greek “Organization for the Re- 
floating of Wrecks” has designated May 
24 as the day for public adjudications 
for the refloating or breaking up of cer- 
tain ships sunk in Greek waters, accord- 
ing to the AMerican Embassy in Athens. 
The ships involved are Mostella, Citta 
de Savone, and Santa Clara. 

It is understood that foreign firms 
may participate in the adjudications 
under the same conditions as those ap- 
plying to Greek enterprises. 

Complete details are available from 
the offices of the “Organization for the 
Refloating of Wrecks,” Vatti Building, 
Piraeus, Greece. 


Bolivia Invites Bids for 
One Diesel Locomotive 


Bolivia’s Director General of Railroads 
is requesting bids to furnish one Diesel 
locomotive for passenger, cargo, and 
switching services on the Potosi-Sucre 
railroad. Bids must be submitted not 
later than June 30, 1947. 

General specifications for the locomo- 
tive are as follows: Twin units operated 
jointly or separately, 1-meter gage, 14.2 
tons permitted axle pressure, 60-pound- 
per-yard weight rails, engines to have 
fuel-oil capacity to run 400 kilometers, 
and equipped to use fuel oil with two 
brakes—one air, the other automatic. 
A limited number of copies of complete 
specifications are available from the 
Machinery and Metals Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Details of the railroad on which the 
locomotive will be used are, briefly: 3- 
percent (compensated) maximum grade; 
length of maximum grade, 50 kilometers; 
minimum radius, 70 meters; length of 
curve of minimum radius, 171 meters; 
length of line, 175 kilometers; stations 
for water and fuel every 20 kilometers; 
altitude of road running between 2,550 
and 4,000 meters, with temperatures 
varying in centigrade from —30 to +35. 

American firms which are interested 
in bidding on this requirement should 
submit tenders to the Director General 
of Railroads, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Bids for Two Dredges 


Invited by Argentina 


American firms may be interested in 
an opportunity to submit bids covering 
two dredges required by the Ministry 
of Public Works, Province of Buenos 
Aires, La Plata, Argentina. The dredges 
are to be used in the delta of the 
Parana River, and must have a suction 
capacity of 90 cubic meters each per 
hour. 

Complete specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Mesa de Entradas, 
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Direcci6n de Hidraulica, Ministerio de 
Obras Publicas, Provinica de Buenos 
Aires, Calle 3, No. 584, La Plata, Argen- 
tina. Sealed bids must be submitted to 
that agency no later than 3 p. m., June 
19, 1947. 


Ecuadoran City Requires 
Hydroelectric Plant 


The City of Latacunga, Ecuador, has 
announced its desire to receive bids for 
furnishing a hydroelectric plant. Ten- 
ders must be submitted within 60 days 
of the date of announcement, April 14. 
The plant should consist of three genera- 
tors of 700 horsepower each, or two of 
1,000 horsepower each. 

Complete details concerning this trade 
opportunity are available from Direc- 
cidn de Obras Publicas, Municipales de 
Latacunga, Latacunga, Ecuador. 


Egyptian Government Wants 
Soft-Drink Flavors 


The Egyptian Embassy in Washington, 
on behalf of its Government, is anxious 
to get in touch with manufacturers or 
distributors of flavors used in production 
of soft drinks. 

All correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry should be directed to Anwar 
Niazi, Commercial Attaché of the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Icelandic Group Interested 
in New Hearing Aids 


An inquiry recently transmitted by the 
American Legation at Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, requests information concerning 
new developments in hearing aids. The 
request comes from an Icelandic society 
which sells hearing aids to the hard- 
of-hearing. It is understood that the 
organization is particularly interested 
in the new single-unit set and the in- 
conspicuous wireless type of set. 

All correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry should be addressed to Dr. 
Ingolfur Gislason, Heyrnarhjala, Shal- 
holtstig 7, Reykjavik, Iceland. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—J. C. Tine, representing Aux 
Deux Magots (Etablissements Tine Fréres), 
17 bis Rue Clauzel, Algiers, is interested in 
tertiles and clothing, shoes, soap, oils, and 
washing and sewing machines. Scheduled 
to arrive the last half of April, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address 
c/o Mrs. De Nervo, 471 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

2. Argentina—Dr. Juan Rodal, represent- 
ing Eximar S. R. L., Casilla de Correo 2221, 
Buenos Aires, is interested in general import 
and consultation. Scheduled to arrive May 
25, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Argentine Con- 
sulate General, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Jersey City 
and Washington. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Australia James C. Anderson, repre. 
senting Anderson Hosiery Mills Pty. Ltd 
McDonald Street, Coburg, Melbourne, Vic. 
toria, is interested in hosiery manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive April 23, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 8 weeks. U. §. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y., or 1610 Walnut Street, Phil. 
adelphia, Pa. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, and 
New York. 

4. Australia—Cyril Aubrey Burcher, rep- 
resenting Winchcombe Carson Ltd., 99 Eagle 
Street, Brisbane, is interested in livestock 
and meat industry. Scheduled to arrive 
about the end of May, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: e/g 
Australian Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Salt Leke City, 
Cheyenne, Denver, Helena, Topeka, Des 
Moines, Springfield, Nashville, Madison, Co- 
lumbus, and New York 

5. Australia—Harold B. Devereaux, repre- 
senting W. P. Martin & Co. Pty. Ltd., 529 
Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in exporting wool. Scheduled 
to arrive May 8, via Boston, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Enders & Sut- 
cliffe, 246 Somer Street, Boston, Mass. Itin- 
erary: Boston, Providence, Harrisville, Chi- 
cago, and New York 

6. Australia—John William Gordon, rep- 
resenting R. & W. H. Symington & Co. 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd., Cr. Howard and Rosslyn 
Streets, West Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in purchasing raw materials for manu- 
facturing corsets and swim suits. Scheduled 
to arrive during May, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 to 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Gillespie & Co., 96 Wall Street, New York, 
N. ¥ Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Bridgeport 

7. Australia—Frank H. A. Hartley, repre- 
senting The Melbourne Sports Depot Pty, 
Ltd., 55 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is inteersted in importing to Australia sport- 
ing goods, toys, and games Scheduled to 
arrive May 7, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
4 months. U.S. address: c/o R. W. Cameron, 
Inc., 8-10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston 

8. Australia—Alan Charles Jones, repre- 
senting Southern Can Co. (Australia) Pty 
Ltd., 240 Geelong Road, Footscray, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in studying 
developments in the canning industry, 
especially the manufacture of frozen food 
containers. Scheduled to arrive during May, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. Weiland, Continental 
Overseas Corp., 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, and New York. 

9. Australia—Mordka Lederman, _repre- 
senting Morris Lederman & Son, 175 Chapel 
Street, Prahran, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in purchasing the latest materials 
and machinery used in manufacturing wom- 
en's underwear, coats, suits, and dresses 
Also, he is interested in cutting and designing 
of women's wear. Scheduled to arrive during 
May, via San Francisco, for a _ visit of 9 
months. U. S. address: c/o Philip Lehman, 
143 Bergen street, Newark 3, N. J. Itinerary: 
San Francisco and New York 

10. Australia—Alfred William Lester, rep- 
resenting Cork & Seals Pty. Ltd., 64 Stubbs 
Street, Kensington, Melbourne, and Asher & 
Co. Pty. Ltd., Lennox Street, Richmond, Mel- 
bourne, is interested in investigating cork 
and seal manufacture and color-printing 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive about the 
end of May, via Buffalo, for a visit of 10 
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_ vy. S. address: c/o 161 Main Street, 
pa N. J. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and St. Louis. 

11, Australia—Phil Miller, representing 
Commonwealth Motors, 111 a’Beckett Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in heavy- 
duty service-station equipment. He also de- 
sires technical information on modern car- 
parking arrangements. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of May, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Fenchurch Export Corp., 37 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Cleveland. 

12. Australia—Miss Margery I. Murdoch, 
“Plair,” 456 Victoria Avenue, Chatswood, New 
South Wales, is interested in purchasing ter- 
tiles. Scheduled to arrive May 2, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 

13. Australia—Frank Pembroke, represent- 
ing St. Clair Manufacturing Co, Pty. Ltd., 16 
Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in. machinery for manufacturing wom- 
en’s dresses. Scheduled to arrive April 24, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. Med Royer, Box 86, 
Sonoma, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco and 
New York. 

14. Australia—A. B. Thompson, represent- 
ing Insulwool Products Pty. Ltd., 20 Queens 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
production methods in mineral-wool indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive April 16, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 


Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Salt Lake City, and Denver. 
15. Australia—Miss Pearl Tomamichael, 


representing Fantasia Ware, 93 Wellington 
Street, Collingwood, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in the manufacture of pottery and 
ceramic ware. Scheduled to arrive May 12, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Mrs. Broquist, 23 Greendale 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass. Itinerary: Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, East Liverpool (Ohio), 
Wilmington (Del.), New York, and St. Louis. 

16. Australia—A. E. and E. A. White, 185 
a’Beckett Street, Melbourne, Victoria, rep- 
resenting White & Gillespie (Melbourne) Pty. 
Ltd., and W. & G. Record Processing Co. Pty. 
Ltd., both of Melbourne, Victoria, are inter- 
ested in exporting mathematical scientific 
instruments to the United States, and in pur- 
chasing plate milling (electroplating - and 
stereotyping) and plastic molds. Scheduled 
to arrive May 1, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 7 months. U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and 
Washington. 

17, Australia—N. Winn & E. Sparre, rep- 
resenting Winn’s Pty. Ltd., 16-30 Oxford 
Street, Sydney, are interested in cotton and 
rayon piece goods, furnishings, and house- 
hold lines. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 
18. Brazil—Luiz Felipe Alvarez y Ancona, 


representing Eugenio Sanchez Congora & 
Cia, Ltda., and Sociedada Fluminense de Sal 
Ltda., both Avenida Rio Branco 137, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for sugar and salt 
processing machinery and all kinds of farm 
machinery, He is now in the United States 
until July. U. S. address: Hotel Langwell, 
Room 1017, 123 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
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Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, San Antonio, and 
New York. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

19. Brazil—Fabio Garcia Bastos, represent- 
ing Cia. Fabio Bastos, Comercio e Industrial, 
Rua Teofilo Otoni 81, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in obtaining agricultural machinery 
and representations. Scheduled to arrive 
May 8, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Babson Bros., 
2843 West Nineteenth, Chicago, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: New Orleans, Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, Akron, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Madison. 

20. Brazil—Oswaldo Stanisci, representing 
Sociedade de Representacdes Gerais “Sta- 
nisci’” Ltda., Avenida Ipiranga, 795, Séo 
Paulo, is interested in obtaining exclusive 
representations for household appliances in 
general (including electrical), playing cards, 
toys, carnival items, carbon paper, auto 
parts and accessories, typewriters, adding 
and calculating machines, hardware and 
tools, alcoholic beverages, foodstuffs (in- 
cluding plain and enriched wheat flour), 
small fire extinguishers, and raw jute. He 
desires to purchase sanitary furnishings, ez- 
panding watch straps, cement, galvanized 
barbed wire, new and/or overhauled auto- 
mobiles, trucks, black and polished sheets, 
galvanized tubes, tin plate, flat and round 
iron, potash, electric liquidizers, automatic 
beaters, juice extractors and mizers, steel 
tapes, second-hand bags, lithographic ma- 
chines, azes, fluorescent lamps, tour air- 
planes, boats, air-conditioning apparatus, 
electric dry shavers, imitation pearl neck- 
laces, small tractors, modern plowing imple- 
ments, modern playground equipment, gen- 
eral equipment for mineral-water fountains, 
including items for bathrooms and beauty 
salons, health education, gymnastics and 
sports, dairy equipment, brewery and re- 
freshment-fountain equipment, and ma- 
chinery to manufacture all kinds of paper, 
nails, wire barbs, screws, canned goods, and 
Sausage. Mr. Stanisci is now in the United 
States for 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Economy Trading Corp., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary; New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 26.) 

21. British East Africa—B. S. Mohindra. 
representing B. S. Mohindra & Co., P. O. Box 
1382, Nairobi, Kenya, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of teztiles, cheap con- 
sumer goods for native trade, motor spares, 
and small tools. Scheduled to arrive about 
May 23, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Consulate Gen- 
eral of Great Britain, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. British Malaya—Andrew J. A. Sens, rep- 
resenting A. J. A. Sens & Co., 41 Robinson 
Road, Singapore, is interested in obtaining 
representations for textiles, sanitary ware, 
hardware, hand tools, and kerosene-burning 
apparatus, such as lamps, cookers, geysers, 
refrigerators. He also desires technical in- 
formation regarding the operation of hand 
tools and the manufacture of the other com- 
modities listed. Scheduled to arrive April 
30, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Bank of Montreal, 
64 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

23. England—Baron Rolf Beck, represent- 
ing Slip Products Co. Ltd., Ling House, Do- 
minion Street, London, E. C. 2., is interested 


Directory Reports being 


Directory Report being 


in selling cutting oils, oil admixtures, liquid 
and waz polish, degreasing compounds, hand 
cleaners, and garage equipment. Also, he de- 
sires to purchase molding, as well as to ob- 
tain sales and licensing rights for household 
products and new devices for the automotive 
trade, such as windshield washers, rubless 
car polishes, and auto paints for owner use. 
He is now in the United States for about 60 
days. U. S. address: c/o British Empire 
Chamber of Commerce, 55 Broadway, New 
York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other 
cities, as necessary. 

(Previously announced, 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 3.) 

24. England—Harvey Bowser, representing 
Thomas Witter & Co., Ltd., Appely Bridge, 
near Wigan, Lancashire, is interested in 
manufacture of paper, roofing fiber, and felt- 
base floor covering. He would like to visit 
roofing-felt, felt-base-floor-covering, and 
wallpaper-printing plants, and manufactur- 
ers of paper-making and wallpaper-printing 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive May 1, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

25. England—Charles W. Lovegrove, repre- 
senting Charles Page & Co. Ltd., 52 Grosvenor 
Gardens, Victoria, London, S. W. 1., is inter- 
ested in heavy chemicals, coal-tar derivatives, 
fertilizers, plastics, and gasoline and petro- 
leum derivatives. Scheduled to arrive May 7, 
via New York City, for a visit of 30 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Charles Page & Co., Inc., 
50 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
and Buffalo. 

26. England—Alexander Marks, represent- 
ing A. L. R. Marks Ltd., 316-318 Bethnal 
Green Road, Bethnal Green, London, E. 2, is 
interested in buying machinery to remove 
pith from feathers, as well as in selling 
feather dusters and household brushes. He 
is now in the United States for a 2-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Lionel Marks, Tower 
24, Sherry-Netherland Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 3.) 

27. England—S. Morris, representing S. 
Morris and Co., 29/30 Edgeware Road, London, 
W. 2, is interested in selling British auwtomo- 
bile chassis fitted with continental-built 
bodies. Scheduled to arrive May 2, via New 
York City, for a visit of 15 days. U. S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. England—Charles H. Reed, represent- 
ing P. C. Fernandez & Co., Ltd., Faxfield 
House, 28 Watling Street, London, E. C. 4, is 
interested in agencies for painting equip- 
ment, household hardware, nails, nuts, bolts, 
and automotive equipment for United King- 
dom, Near East, and India. Scheduled to 
arrive May 4, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Wm. O. 
Reed, 6517 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itin- 
erary: Boston and Chicago. 

29. India—Roy Edwin Medcalf Chambers, 
representing The Chrome Leather Co. Ltd., 
Chromepet P. O., Madras, is interested in 
leather machinery and chemicals. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 20, via New York City, for 
a visit of about 6 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Kossmann & Co., 100 Gold Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincinnati, 
Washington, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radios and Amplifiers: Importation 
Suspended.—The granting of exchange 
permits for the importation of radios and 
amplifiers into Argentina has been sus- 
pended until further notice, according to 
Central Bank Circular No. 701 of April 
17, 1947. Included are all types and 
sizes of domestic radios and radio-pho- 
nograph combinations, whether com- 
pletely assembled or not, classified in 
the Argentine customs tariff under para- 
graphs numbered 2236 to 2238, inclusive, 
which classifications apply to radiotele- 
phonic apparatus. It is provided fur- 
ther that other radio-communication 
apparatus classified under the above 
tariff paragraphs now is subject to prior 
study for all importations. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipment of Personal and Household 
Effects Out of Austria Permitted.—It is 
now possible for persons living in the 
United States to arrange for the ship- 
ment from Austria to the United States 
of their personal effects and household 
goods which escaped war damage and 
confiscation, according to a report dated 
February 4, 1947, from the United States 
Legation in Vienna. 

(Details of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed are available from the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce.) 

Trade and Payment Agreements Pro- 
posed With Norway.—Trade and pay- 
ment agreements between Austria and 
Norway, designed to promote the re- 
sumption and development of the ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 
tries, were initialed February 28, 1947, 
and forwarded to the Allied Council for 
approval on March 5, according to a re- 
port from the American Legation in 
Vienna dated March 26. 

The trade agreement, which is to be 
valid for 1 year, provides for the ex- 
change of specified commodities, but 
does not designate quantities or values 
for the merchandise to be exchanged. 
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Both governments agree to issue the 
necessary import and export licenses, 
after examination of the import re- 
quirements and the export possibilities. 
The exchange of goods will be effected 
primarily in accordance with the clear- 
ing arrangements provided in the pay- 
ment agreement, but barter transactions 
will be permitted in cases of economic 
necessity. 

(Detailed information regarding the 
provisions of these proposed agreements 
may be obtained from the Areas Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. ) 

Trade and Payments Agreement Pro- 
viding Exchange of Goods With Poland 
Effective.—A trade and payments agree- 
ment with a view to renewing trade be- 
tween Austria and Poland, providing for 
the exchange of commodities amounting 
to $3,635,000, was signed on September 
21, 1946, at Warsaw and became effec- 
tive on January 31, 1947, upon approval 
of the Allied Council for Austria. 

The commodity lists provided for an 
exchange of goods amounting to $3,- 
635,000. These lists may be extended by 
mutual agreement either by increasing 
quantities or values, or by adding other 
types of merchandise. Austria is re- 
quired to furnish the transportation 
necessary to move all coal that Poland 
supplies. All deliveries under the agree- 
ment were to have been completed by 
March 31, 1947, but the agreement will 
remain in force until all obligations have 
been fulfilled. 

By the agreement, Austria was to sup- 
ply the following commodities: Scythes 
and sickles, $780,000; hollow drill steel, 
$100,000; deep-drill tools, $100,000; ig- 
niting devices, hand and spring driven, 
$140,000; geodetic instruments, $120,- 
000; medical apparatus, $100,000; print- 
ing of books and similar services, $100,- 
000; electrotechnical machines, $250,000 
(this sum may be increased up to $500,000 
as soon as the transformer sheets are 
supplied by Poland in quantities to be 
agreed upon by mutual understanding) ; 
metal and woodworking machinery, tools, 
cranes, and the like, $170,000; services, 
$1,100,000; and other articles, such as 
railroad equipment, precision and elec- 
trical measuring instruments, pneumatic 
tools, and magnesite stones, $185,000. 










In return, Poland was scheduled to 
supply: Coal, $3,000,000; zinc, $500,000: 
ferromanganese, $35,000; other goods. 
such as nitric acid, sal ammoniac, gas 
black, 350 tons of deep drawing sheets, 
and insulating porcelain, $100,000. 

All business transactions conducted 
under the agreement were to have prior 
approval of the respective interested 
authorities, and both Governments were 
pledged to expedite the issuing of the 
necessary import and export permits. 
So far as prices were not fixed in the 
lists, the prices of merchandise to be 
exchanged, including additional ex- 
penses, were to be fixed in United States 
dollars on the basis of prevailing world 
prices. If world prices could not be 
established, then the prices were to be 
set by mutual agreement. The cost to 
the Austrians of transit transport from 
Italy, Yugoslavia, and Trieste, to Poland, 
were to be paid as services rendered un- 
der the agreement. 

The exchange of goods and services 
within the limits of the agreement were 
to be effected principally by merchandise 
supplies without transfer of foreign cur- 
rency unless other arrangements had 
been made in individual cases. Each 
Central Bank opened an interest-free 
dollar account in the name of the other. 
All invoice amounts, as well as additional 
expenses, were to be carried on these 
accounts. The accounts were to be ex- 
amined every 2 months, and in the 
event of an adverse balance, the debtor 
was to settle the account within the fol- 
lowing 2 months. Should the debtor 
party fail to do so, the creditor was to 
halt deliveries until the balance was 
effected. 

(A translation of the trade and pay- 
ments agreement with lists is available in 
the European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce.) 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated April 7, 1947) 
Developments during March 1947, 


were highlighted by: The Bolivian-Ar- 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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gentine trade negotiations; the inaugu- 
ration of a new President and the seating 
of the newly elected Congress; the con- 
clusion of the tin-sales contract between 
the United States and Bolivia; and vari- 
ous considerations of the Congress in 
session. 

The project of the Bolivian-Argentine 
commercial, financial, and cultural ex- 
change agreement which was signed in 
La Paz on March 8 between the heads of 
the two commissions, was studied fur- 
ther by representatives of the new Gov- 
ernment which took office on March 10, 
and numerous modifications were in- 
jected. Agreement between the two 
commissions was reached again, how- 
ever, and the new agreement was signed 
in La Paz on March 26. On March 29, 
accompanied by a special Presidential 
message expounding its importance to 
Bolivia, the agreement was submitted to 
the Bolivian Congress for its study and 
later ratification. 

The principal changes made in the 
draft agreement signed on March 8 
were: (1) The sale of 8,000 tons of tin 
to Argentina is to be made available 
from both Banco Minero production and 
that of other producers; (2) payment for 
tin exports to Argentina is to be made in 
dollars in order to insure stability in 
price, considering that Argentina’s cur- 
rency is not fixed in accordance with the 
Bretton-Woods Conference; (3) the 
price of tin exports to Argentina after 
1946 will be fixed semiannually on the 
basis of the highest price which Bolivia 
obtains in existing or future negotiated 
contracts, provided that one contract at 
least covers a minimum of 4,000 tons of 
tin per half year; (4) the reduction in 
the life of the revolving fund from 5 to 3 
years; (5) the elimination of provisions 
in the agreement regarding rubber and 
iron-ore exploitation; (6) a revision in 
the manner in which the mixed corpora- 
tion established to implement the public- 
works program projected under the 
100,000,000-Argentine-peso loan carries 
out its assignment, and the provision 
that tin is excepted from those commod- 
ities which Argentina may procure in 
other markets if prices in such markets 
are lower than those quoted by Bolivia; 
and (7) the insertion of a definite 
amount of capital which Bolivia will con- 
tribute to the Corporation. 

Indications are that no firm opposition 
will be met regarding the agreement in 
the Congress and that it will be ratified 
without basic change. 

At the same time that the Argentine- 
Bolivian treaty was being signed, the last 
stages of the tin contract between Bolivia 
and the United States were being consid- 
ered and an announcement was made 
that agreement had been reached where- 
by the United States would purchase 
some 12,000 tons of Bolivian tin during 
1947 at the price of 76 cents per pound, 
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Norway Plans to Welcome 125,000 Foreign Travelers This Summer 


Two years after the liberation, Norway “is hard at work rebuilding housing and travel facilities 
which made this peaceful and hospitable corner of Europe favorite among American vacationers,” 
says the Royal Norwegian Information Service. War damage to hotels since the invasion in 1940 
has meant the loss of nearly 2,000 accommodations, but State and private initiative are replacing 
these losses with excellent buildings and equipment. It is estimated that a total of 16 new hotels 
with places for 1,100 guests will be completed during 1947 and that by the following year tourist 
housing should reach 1939 levels. Recovery has been swift and the quality of service high. Food 
is no longer a problem, and the visitor will find both variety and quantity in keeping with the best 
national tradition, say the Norwegians. 

The only severe restrictions on travel will be found in Northern Norway where the Nazis leveled 
a 60,000-square-mile area. With reconstruction in those areas largely dependent on coastal trans- 
port, Norway’s greatly reduced coastal fleet is hard pressed to keep abreast of local traffic, and 
coastal transport from Trondheim northward will not be sufficient to meet prewar tourist demands. 
A host of coastal vessels are now under construction, however, and the familiar North Cape and 
fjord excursions are expected to be resumed next year. In the meantime fjord transport is being 
maintained on a reduced schedule, and in certain of the southern and central fjord districts 
improved service is planned for the summer months. Norway, however, is not yet prepared to wel- 


come Visitors. 


More than 1,000 miles of new highways have been built in Norway since 1940, and careful main- 
tenance and improvement of roads through some of the country’s most scenic areas are calculated to 


please the visiting motorist. 


The new road to Northern Norway has opened a vast new scenic 
wonderland which should be available to the visitor “before too long.” 


At present, a shortage of 


accommodations along this route plus the heavy reconstruction traffic advise against a motor trip 


to Northern Norway this year. 
a sufficient supply. 


Though gasoline is still rationed, the visiting motorist is assured 


The National Travel Association of Norway, in looking beyond the reconstruction years, has 


planned a broad expansion program centering about a 5-year rebuilding plan. 


At the present time 


plans for more than 100 new hotels have been forwarded for approval, and special attention is being 


paid to the needs of the middle-class traveler. 


A special organization has been set up to improve 


the taste and quality of the many carved, woven, and painted handicraft items which visitors have 


found appealing. 
will be stamped with a special mark of approval. 


Henceforth, all items of this type which have met the group’s rigid standards 
group g 


Rail service, hard hit by the occupation, has been bolstered by the addition of several new stream- 


lined trains on the Oslo-Bergen, Oslo-Trondheim, and the Oslo-Gothenberg lines. 
to note that the completion of these Norway-built carriers 
delayed until after the German capitulation in 1945. 


It is interesting 


ordered before the war—was successfully 


During the summer months of 1947 (May-August) 125,000 foreign travelers are expected to visit 


Norway, filling available visitor’s accommodations. 


Though this figure is still 35,000 below 1939, 


Norwegians believe, says the Information Service, that the gracious and courteous host should offer 


only his best. 


“Second-best is never worthy of the guest.” 








the price to be retroactive to the begin- 
ning of the year. The action of the 
United States Government in agreeing 
to pay this price can be expected to bring 
improvement soon in the exchange- 
shortage situation which has existed so 
far this year. 

The foreign-exchange situation 
reached a critical stage during March as 
a consequence of the cessation of ship- 
ments of tin since January 1 pending 
agreement on a new price to be paid by 
the United States Government. Only 
about $2,000,000 were available for im- 
ports during the month, which is about 
one-half the amount available normally, 
and even the normal amount is consid- 
ered inadequate. The value of import 
licenses outstanding currently exceeds 
the supply of exchange available from 
the banks by more than $10,000,000. It 
has been estimated that $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 worth of merchandise is being 
held in Customs as the result of the in- 
ability of importers to obtain foreign 
exchange with which to make payment. 
The Banco Central, aware of the precari- 
ousness of the situation, reportedly has 
been negotiating for several short-term 
loans and one long-term loan of $5,000,- 
000, all in the New York market, to help 
tide it over this difficult period. 


Even with the resumption of tin ship- 
ments now that the new contract has 
been signed, the exchange situation will 
not be improved materially for at least 
3 months. The immediate prospects, 
therefore, are for a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number and amounts of im- 
port licenses issued. 

As a result of the above, wholesale and 
retail business was carried on at levels 
far below those of last year, according to 
the trade, and Easter purchases were not 
up to average. Foreign trade also has 
been below last year’s volume during the 
first quarter—definite drops in imports 
and exports have been reported unoffi- 
cially by the Directory of Commerce. 


Meat imports from Argentina during 
the period under review were practically 
nil, and this commodity has not been 
seen in the local markets for the past 6 
weeks. Wheat and wheat flour were in 
comparatively easy supply during the pe- 
riod, chiefly because of the continued 
availability of Argentine and United 
States wheat which arrived in January 
and February. No further arrivals were 
received during March, and Bolivia is 
now looking forward to receiving the 
9,000 tons of United States wheat re- 
cently allocated for April delivery. Mer- 
chandise arrivals from Argentina, de- 





spite the recent trade negotiations, have 
not yet been anywhere near normal, and 
the situation regarding meat is particu- 
larly serious. Likewise, imports of cattle 
on the hoof have not come up to expected 
receipts of this commodity, and the 18 
Argentine cattle cars per week, previ- 
ously promised, were not arriving accord- 
ing to schedule. 

In addition to foodstuffs of various 
types, shortages of various items par- 
ticularly iron and steel construction ma- 
terials, automotive vehicles, tanning 
materials, and lumber, remained acute. 
Several fairly large projects in La Paz 
are being retarded by contractors’ in- 
ability to obtain urgently needed raw 
materials. Prices of hard commodities 
and many foodstuffs continued to move 
upward, and the Government is becom- 
ing concerned as regards this unchecked 
rising trend. With the expectation that 
the new tin price wiil bring demands 
from the mining industry for further in- 
creases and that these will be reflected 
almost immediately in other lines, a 
project of law has been presented to the 
Congress under which wages and salaries, 
rents, and prime necessities would be 
frozen at prevailing prices. 

In the labor field the situation re- 
mained relatively quiet. Expected de- 
velopments in certain mining areas did 
not materialize, and other labor develop- 
ments were unimportant. The situation 
in many lines, however, remains tense, 
and it is believed that new demands for 
wage increases will be launched promptly 
now that the tin negotiations are con- 
cluded and the desired price received. 

In the President’s inauguration speech 
to the Congress, he mentioned the treaty 
negotiations which were being held with 
Argentina and stated that Bolivia would 
desire to renew similarly its commercial 
agreements with other countries, par- 
ticularly its neighbors. As a result of 
this invitation, Peru is expected to send 
a commercial mission to La Paz shortly. 
The Press has announced that a Peru- 
vian commission is now studying the 
basis on which a commercial agreement 
with Bolivia can be negotiated. Uruguay 
has stated that it would like to enter into 
some agreement with Bolivia under 
which Bolivian petroleum could be ex- 
changed for Uruguayan merchandise. 
There are reports also that Brazil, which 
objected to several points of the original 
draft agreement signed between the 
Argentine and Bolivian commissions, is 
intending to send a delegation to Bolivia 
in the near future to study the means of 
closer cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. A Belgian mission, headed by a 
former Belgian resident of Bolivia, ar- 
rived in La Paz during the period under 
review and has discussed general trade 
conditions with various chambers of 
commerce, and other organizations, 
with a view to reestablishing Belgium’s 
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prewar position regarding Bolivia’s for- 
eign trade. 

Supplementing a Supreme Junta De- 
cree of March 12 which lifted restrictions 
on Axis firms in Bolivia, under certain 
conditions, and with certain exceptions, 
a resolution of the Board of Economic 
Defense was published in the press on 
March 28 listing specifically 9 spearhead 
firms excepted from the March 12 decree 
and requiring that these present them- 
selves to the Ministry of Economy within 
30 days in order that procedure may be 
established for the liquidation from their 
organization of Axis influence and per- 
mitting a period of 60 days after that 
within which to comply with the require- 
ments to be fulfilled. This action, under 
consideration by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment for many years, marks a definite 
step forward in the carrying out of this 
phase of its international commitments. 

Developments in the transportation 
and communications field were transi- 
tory. Panagra obtained a permit from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to suspend 
its La Paz-Uyuni-Buenos Aires diagonal 
air route in view of the losses it has been 
suffering since it was ordered to cease 
carrying cabotage traffic in Argentina. 
Actual suspension was reported sched- 
uled for April 4. Press indications re- 
garding the Corumba-Santa Cruz Rail- 
way are that the line will be completed 
to San Jose some time in the third 
quarter of this year. Old projects are 
now being revised in the face of prornised 
aid from Argentina, and much newspaper 
comment has been rampant of late re- 
garding the urgency of various construc- 
tion programs. On the La Paz-Beni 
route, nothing definite has been done as 
yet. Two locomotives of the Santa Fe 
type were placed in operation on the 
Bolivian side of the La Paz-Arica Rail- 
way on March 12 and are reported to con- 
tribute immeasurably to normalizing 
traffic on that line. A quantity of Erick- 
son telephones for Telefonos Auto- 
maticos, which had been on order for 
several years, were received during the 
period, but are not expected to solve 
completely the shortage in this field, 
and a new order for 2,000 more is being 
placed with the same firm. 

The Congress has not passed any im- 
portant commercial legislation since the 
beginning of its Extraordinary Session on 
March 10 but has announced several 
projects exempting from import duties 
articles of prime necessity and establish- 
ing free zones in the towns of Yacuiba 
and Villazon near the Argentine border 
in order to permit commercial develop- 
ment of these areas with the aid of Ar- 
gentine capital and industry. A Senate 
request for information on the activities 
of the Bolivian Development Corporation 
(BDC) has brought forth a number of 
heated individual articles in the press 
both for and against it, and a Congres- 





sional investigation of the Corporation is 
in the offing, though as yet, the Investi- 
gating Commission has not been named 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Agreement With Brazil Signed: 
Correction.—According to the exchange 
of notes between the Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Relations and the Bolivian 
Ambassador to Brazil, published in the 
Brazilian Diario Oficial of April 16, 1947, 
the quantity of cotton textiles to be sup- 
plied annually to Bolivia by Brazil} is 
3,000,000 linear meters, instead of 5,000,- 
000 as announced in FoREIGN Com merce 
WEEKLY of April 12, 1947. 


™ 
Canada 
Economic Conditions 


CANADIAN POPULATION INCREASES 


Canada’s population in 1946 totaled 
12,307,000, an increase of 188,000 over 
1945, according to a recently released 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This figure represents an over- 
all gain in population of 800,000, or 
more than 7 percent, since the last Do- 
minion census in 1941. 

The estimated population in 1946, by 
Province, with 1941 census totals in 
parentheses, is as follows: 

Prince Edward Island, 94,000 (95,000): 
Nova Scotia, 612,000 (578,000): New 
Brunswick, 480,000 (457,000); Quebec, 
3,630,000 (3,332,000); Ontario, 4,107,000 
(3,788,000) ; Manitoba, 727,000 (730,000) : 
Saskatchewan, 830,000 (896,000); Al- 
berta, 800,000 (796,000); British Colum- 
bia, 1,003,000 (818,000); Yukon, 8,000 
(5,000); Northwest Territories, 16,000 
(12,000). 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates Established for Treas- 
ury-Note and Government-Bond Issue. — 
In connection with the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s issuance of short-term Treasury 
notes and 10-year Government bonds 
totaling US$400 000,000 ‘see April 19 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, P. 
15), the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, reports that exchange rates 
applicable to the subscription to this issue 
have been established officially as fol- 


lows: US$1=CN$12,000; US$1—HK$4.80; 
US$3.33=—1 pound sterling (£); US$50=1 


ounce gold (99 fineness). 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Trade: Licensing Procedure 
Established.—Broad powers have been 
granted to the Czechoslovak Minister of 
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Foreign Trade to control the importa- 
tion, exportation, and transit of goods 
of all kinds, and a new licensing proce- 
dure has been established for such trade 
according to Official announcements 
published in a special issue of the Czech- 
oslovak Economic Bulletin of December 
12, 1946. 

The Minister of Foreign Trade was 
empowered by decree No. 113 of Octo- 
ber 27, 1945, to organize, direct, and 
control all foreign trade. He may re- 
quire licenses or permits for such trans- 
actions; decide what goods and in what 
quantities may be imported, exported, 
or granted through-transit; exercise de- 
cisive influence upon the purchase of 
goods abroad and upon the disposal of 
goods intended for exportation; control 
and check the quality, price, and form 
of imported or exported goods; and 
designate firms to engage in export, im- 
port, or transit trade, such firms to re- 
main under his supervision and control 
during these activities. 

The decree provides for close contact 
and cooperation of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, in the exercise of the 
above duties, with other Ministries deal- 
ing with economic affairs, and with the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia. 

The Minister of Foreign Trade is fur- 
ther empowered to request pertinent in- 
formation from importers, exporters, 
and forwarding agents, and is to have 
power through his own organizations to 
control their activities. All public au- 
thorities, offices, economic institutions, 
and the like, may be requested to co- 
operate in matters connected with 
foreign-trade licensing. 

Exempted from the application of this 
decree are: Specie or bullion, platinum, 
papers of value, bills of exchange, checks, 
letters of credit, money orders, money, 
bills of insurance, and bank-deposit slips 
or books. 

All former regulations covering such 
matters are superseded, more particu- 
larly Law No. 418/1920 concerning the 
Institute for Foreign Trade but the com- 
petence and powers of other Ministries 
under special laws are not affected, e. g., 
those of the Ministry of National De- 
fense in accordance with the Defense 
Regulations, of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion as regards importation of films, and 
of the Ministry of Health as regards nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Import and Export Permits Required 
for All Goods.—The importation and ex- 
portation of all goods were made subject 
to permits issued by the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, by regulations 
set out in announcement Nos. 1 and 2 of 
December 6, 1945, and effective from 
February 1, 1946. These regulations im- 
plement the decree of October 27, 1945, 
and provide instructions for applications 
for import, export, and payment permits, 
and for the collection of a fee of one- 
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Florence, Italy, Ready for Many Travelers 


United States businessmen planning to visit Central Italy are advised by the American Consulate 
General at Florence to make their headquarters in that city, the Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce, said today. 


In contrast to other cities in the area, Florence offers sufficient hotel accommodations to house 
a large number of oversea visitors at current rates ranging from 1,000 to 3,500 lire per day. 
Public restaurants are now open and offer full-course meals at from 500 to 1,000 lire. 


Inder a recen alian regulation, U. 
Und t Ital lat [ 


S. businessmen may exchange their dollars as follows: 


50 percent at the rate of 225 lire per dollar and 50 percent at the present “export” rate of about 


600 lire per dollar. 


The American Consulate General points out, however, that Americans visiting 


Italy usually change their dollars or dollar instruments on the “free” market at rates varying 


from 550 to 600 lire per dollar. 


Train and bus service to other cities in the Florence area continues to be inadequate for comfor- 


table travel. 


Transportation by automobile also presents difficulties. 


For example, cars must be 


constantly watched to prevent theft; salaries of chauffeurs, with room and board furnished by the 
employer, range from 4,000 to 7,000 lire per month, and replacement parts and tires for American 


cars are often costly and difficult to find. 


Gasoline is rationed, and no special consideration is accorded to owners of heavy gas-consuming 
d 5S D> 


American vehicles. 


At present, coupons valid for a limited amount, usually 200 liters per month, 


at the official price of 40 lire per liter, are available to American businessmen from the American 


Embassy in Rome. 
at the Embassy for each month’s supply. 


Persons eligible to purchase these coupons, however, must appear personally 


According to an article appearing in “Trade with Italy” (December 1946 issue) published by the 
American Chamber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, Inc., New York, businessmen can sign a 
contract in New York for prompt delivery on arrival in Italy of an Italian car direct from the pro- 


duction line. 








half of 1 percent ad valorem for each 
permit. 

(Details of the above decree and regula- 
tions are available at the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce, also from the 
European Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce.) 


Protocol Signed for Exchange of Goods 
With Soviet Occupation Zone of Ger- 
many.—On March 29, 1947, a protocol 
concerning exchange of goods was signed 
between representatives of the Czecho- 
slovakia Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
the Foreign Trade Office of the Soviet 
Military Administration in Germany, ac- 
cording to an airgram of April 7 from 
the United States Embassy at Prague. 
Under the agreement, Czechoslovakia 
will supply magnesium, transportation 
equipment, rubber products, brown coal, 
and certain other goods. The Soviet 
Occupation Zone will supply scrap iron, 
raw optical glass, fire-clay bricks, clean- 
ing materials, and certain miscellaneous 
products. Shipments will be paid 
through the Czechoslovak National Bank 
and Garkebo in Berlin. 


u 
sypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Flax: Export Controls Established.— 
For the purpose of assuring satisfactory 
standards for export markets, Egyptian 
law No, 62 of 1940 which established ex- 
port controls over the conditions of se- 
lection, classification, and packing of 
products of animal and vegetable origin, 
as well as the conditions to which the 
affected establishments must conform 
has been extended to exports of flax. 

The Minister of Commerce may, with 
the approval of the Council of Ministers, 


prohibit its exportation or limit the place 
of exportation absolutely or during a de- 
termined period of the year. Under this 
law, only persons whose names are en- 
tered in a special register at the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry are now en- 
titled to export flax. Flax produced in 
Egypt now available for export is of the 
following types: Afranghi, produced from 
the Russian Riga, Belgian, Dutch, or 
Guiza purple seeds; Hindi, an Egyptian 
local type; and Baladi, an Egyptian local 
type. 

The flax exporter must conform to the 
following regulations: A specific type of 
flax mixed with any other type may not 
be exported. Also, the degree of clean- 
liness must not be less than 98 per- 
cent for both flax fibers and pluckings; 
95 percent for Tow No. 1; or 90 percent 
for Tow No. 2; nor may the moisture 
content of any type of flax exceed 12 
percent. 

Markings on the bale must include 
the type and condition of the flax, trade- 
mark or name of the exporter, gross 
weight of bale, and the words ‘“Pro- 
duced in Egypt.” 

The provisions of this order are not 
applicable to test consignments exported 
by special permits issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or to consignments 
of the 1945 crop under export. 


Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clothing and Footwear: Duty-Free 
Status Extended.—The Government of 
Eire has extended the suspension of 
duties on clothing and footwear through 
September 30, 1947. The expiration date 
previously announced was March 31, 
1947. 


1S 





French West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Instructions Accompanying Imports: 
Translations into French Requested— 
The United States Consulate in Mar- 
tinique, French West Indies, reports that, 
according to local importers, the sale of 
United States products, especially ma- 
chinery, would be greatly facilitated if 
instructions accompanying such deliv- 
eries were printed in the French lan- 
guage as well asin English. Since there 
are few mechanics in the French West 
Indies, importers are at a double disad- 
vantage when instructions are not fur- 
nished in French. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Items to Germany to Facilitate 
Rehabilitation of German Small Busi- 
ness.—A procedure is now available for 
use by Americans wishing to send gift 
items to Germany as an aid in facilitat- 
ing rehabilitation of German small busi- 
ness, according to a recent telegram from 
the Office of Military Government (U.S.), 
Berlin. If the gift contemplated is of 
the above nature, the American donor 
should communicate directly with the 
proposed German beneficiary, advising 
him to apply to the German import- 
control agency which has jurisdiction 
in the zone in which the beneficiary is 
located. Import permits will be issued 
by that agency after approval by the 
occupation authorities concerned. 

(Further details may be obtained from 
the Areas Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
or from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment.) 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated April 1, 1947) 


The announcement on March 12 of 
the proposed American plan for credits 
to Greece was favorably received in fi- 
nancial circles but had no perceptible 
effect on industrial operations. For the 
first time in 13 months, the Bank of 
Greece became a buyer of gold, as the 
public shifted to the selling side. This 
sudden shift, which followed announce- 
ment of the proposed financial assist- 
ance, was preceded by substantial de- 
mands by the public for gold pounds 
(sovereigns)——demands which became 
increasingly heavy late in February and 
early in March, with daily sales ranging 


16 


from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds. Purchases 
by the Bank of Greece exceeded 14,000 
gold sovereigns and 30,000 Napoleons by 
March 31, while the rate for the sovereign 
dropped within a comparatively short 
period from 140,000 drachmas to 124,000, 
with the month-end closing rate of 
128,000 drachmas. In relation to the gold 
sovereign, the dollar registered only 
minor fluctuations during the month, 
quotations for the sovereign ranging 
from $17 to $17.50. 

Prices on the Athens Stock Exchange 
rallied sharply, with gains in some in- 
dustrial shares up to 73 percent. Be- 
tween February 28 and March 31, Gov- 
ernment gold loan quotations showed 
an average appreciation of about 45 
percent, bank shares advanced ap- 
proximately 18 percent; Government- 
drachma loans were practically un- 
changed. Major commodity prices 
showed little change from February. 

The Bank of Greece statement as of 
February 28, 1947, showed the following 
amounts, in billions of drachmas (De- 
cember 31, 1946, statement figures in 
parentheses): Gold and foreign ex- 
change, 1,205 (1,325); credits to the 
Government, 584 (599); other credits 
outstanding, 657 (624) ; current accounts 
and sight deposits, 212 (204); obligation 
in foreign exchange, 451 (503); note cir- 
culation, 523 (537). On March 15, 1947, 
note circulation rose to 551,000,000,000, 
but subsequently (March 20) declined to 
546,000,000,000 drachmas. 

Industrial operations apparently were 
not affected by the favorable financial 
news, as the trend in most branches 
continued downward. According to the 
index of the Federation of Greek Indus- 


tries, changes during February (latest 
available), compared with January, 


were as follows: Chemical fertilizer, 51 
percent of prewar against 82; electric 
power production in Athens-Piraeus 
area, 127.5 against 138.8; glassware, 70 
against 58. The seasonal revival in 
building activity has not yet material- 
ized, and cement output was only 9 per- 
cent of prewar, while production of lime. 
bricks, roofing tiles, and gypsum varied 
from 25 to 30 percent. The woodwork- 
ing industry remained dull, with output 
only about 18 percent of prewar in Feb- 
ruary, and no improvement indicated in 
March. The manufacture of medicinal] 
products rose 20 percent, partly owing 
to restrictions on imports of pharma- 
ceuticals. Output in the important tex- 
tile industry continued at a relatively 
high level (average of 73 percent of pre- 
war for cotton, wool, and silk, and 115 
percent for rayon), but prospects for 
maintenance of this level were adversely 
affected by the increasing inventories 
which resulted from a decline in retail 
sales. 

Labor conditions in the major indus- 


tries (textile, cigarettes, power, etc.) 








were quiet during March, but operations 


in the printing trades and in Coastwise | 


traffic were temporarily interrupteq 
pending adjustments in wages and hours, 

The condition of cereal Crops as of 
April 1 was reported medium to g00d 
with the sown acreage slightly aboye 
that of the preceding year. Spring 
planting was progressing under favor- 
able conditions, though lack of rain was 
reported in the Athens area. A Shortage 
of draft power, as well as certain insect}. 
cides, continued to handicap agricy). 
tural recovery. 


India 
Exchange and Finance 


India Abandons Sterling-Exchange 
Standard.—The Indian Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly on April 8, 1947, repealed 
sections 40 and 41 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act which made it compulsory 
for the Reserve Bank to buy and sel] 
sterling for rupees at certain fixed rates 
without limit of amount. In so doing, 
the Government severed the legal tie 
with sterling and made the rupee an 
independent currency. The Finance 
Member described the new situation as 
an “international standard,” stating that 
it provided more-direct alliance with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The Reserve Bank will be empowered 
to purchase any currencies but, for the 
time being, will deal only in sterling un- 
til clarification of India’s exchange posi- 
tion is determined after settlement of 
the country’s sterling balances. Under 
new amendments, the Central Govern- 
ment will fix exchange rates instead of 
the Reserve Bank. India will remain in 
the sterling area. The new action makes 
no reference to section 33 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act which prescribes the 
securities to be held by the Issue De- 
partment of the Reserve Bank as back- 
ing for the currency. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government’s Policy for Cotton Et- 
ports.—The export quota for raw cotton 
for the 4-month period May through 
August 1947 has been set at 800,000 bales 
of 400 pounds each, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Government of 
India on March 25. This is an increase 
of 300,000 bales over the quota for the 
preceding 4-month period. Destinational 
quotas have been abolished. However, 
quantitative limitations have been estab- 
lished by varieties as follows: 300,000 
bales of short staples of all varieties; 
250,000 bales of medium staples, consist- 
ing of 4-F, Jarila, Broach, and Westerns, 
and 250,000 bales of long staples, consist- 
ing of Sind N. T., Punjab American 
L.S S, and Surat varieties. 
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Licenses for exporting cotton during 
the May-August period are being granted 
to individual exporters according to their 
shipments during the period January 
through April, on the following basis: 120 
percent of the quantity of short-staple 
cotton exported during the base period; 
950 percent of the quantity of medium- 
staple cotton exported during the base 
period; and 167 percent of the quantity 
of long-staple cotton exported during the 
base period. 


[See FOREIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
18, 1947, for previous announcement of cot- 


ton export policy. | 


Indochina 


AIRGRAM FROM U. 8. CONSULATE 
GENERAL, SAIGON 


Although Indochina’s foreign trade has 
not yet been restored to private commer- 
cial channels, and limited amounts of 
dollar exchange restrict both the type 
and volume of imports from the United 
States, there is a large potential demand 
for, and curiosity about, American prod- 
ucts, according to a recent airgram from 
the American Consulate General, Saigon. 
Chief among commodities of special in- 
terest are automobiles, various kinds of 
machinery, electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, as well as household furnish- 
ings, window screens, and insecticides. 

Once restrictions on trade and ex- 
change have been removed, United States 
products may find in Indochina a wider 
market than heretofore, provided the 
recently announced customs tariff is not 
redesigned to favor French goods as for- 
merly, and quota controls or other re- 
strictions are not imposed. 


lran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Permits No Longer Required for Im- 
ports Within Quotas.—Import permits 
are no longer required in Iran, by a 
decree issued and effective April 16, 1947, 
according to a telegram dated April 18, 
from the United States Embassy, Tehran. 
Banks are now authorized to open credits 
without permit, provided the quotas are 
not exceeded. Until new quotas are es- 
tablished, those fixed for the year ended 
March 20, 1947, will govern the volume 
of imports. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


26, 1947, for announcement of previous im- 
port regulations. | 


Madagascar 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Allocation for Imports for 
the First Half of 1947.—The government 
of Madagascar has allocated $2,800,000 
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Repeal of 15 Percent Tax Big Aid to Oversea Travel 


The recent repeal of the 15-percent United States tax on the bulk of foreign travel is expected 
to serve as a decided stimulant to overseas travel, particularly to Europe. 

Broadly speaking, the amendment to the Law (HR 1030) signed by President Truman on March 
11, exempts from taxation trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific, and South American travel. Still taxable 
is transportation in or near North America and Central America and the West Indies. 

The following examples illustrate the application of the amendment: 

1. A person whom we may designate as A purchases a ticket in New York for transportation to 
Lisbon aboard a vessel or aircraft bound from New York to Lisbon, with a stop at Bermuda. No 
part of the amount paid by A for his ticket is subject to the tax or transportation of persons. 

2. If, in the foregoing example, A decides to disembark at Bermuda and not to continue to Lisbon, 
A is liable for the tax with respect to the amount paid for transportation to Bermuda, and, upon 
presentation of his ticket for refund, the carrier is required to withhold such tax. 

3. B, C, and D purchase tickets in New York for transportation aboard a vessel bound from 
New York to San Francisco via the Panama Canal, with stops at Trinidad and Venezuela. B’s 
ticket entitles him to transportation to Port of Spain, Trinidad; C’s ticket is for Asuncion, Vene- 
zuela; and D’s ticket is for San Francisco. The amount paid by B is subject to tax, since Trinidad 
is not a country of South America and is within the northern portion of the Western Hemisphere. 
The amount paid by C is not subject to tax, since Asuncion is located on the island of Nueva Esparta 
and is included within Venezuela, a country of South America. The amount paid by D is not 
subject to tax even though the voyage begins at a port within the United States and ends at 
another port within the United States, since part of the transportation was to Venezuela, a 


country of South America. 


4. E purchases in Chicago a round-trip ticket for transportation by air from Chicago to New York 
to Newfoundland to London. The amount paid for that part of the transportation between Chicago 
and New York on both going and return trips is subject to tax. If because of weather or other 
emergency the aircraft is forced, while on the New York-Newfoundland leg of the journey, to land 
at Boston, no tax is imposed by reason of such emergency stop. 

5. F purchases a ticket in Detroit for transportation from Ottawa to Vancouver to Honolulu to 
Shanghai. Only the amount paid for transportation from Ottawa to Honolulu is subject to the tax. 








of foreign exchange for local imports 
during the first half of 1947, according 
to a circular from the Tananarive Cham- 
ber of Commerce of January 21, 1947, as 
reported by the American Consulate, 
Tananarive, on January 28. Of the sum 
allocated, $1,300,000 is in sterling, Swiss, 
and Swedish money ($1,000,000, $200,000, 
and $100,000, respectively); the rest, 
$1,500,000, is in American dollars. 

Most of the allocated money is ear- 
marked for specific articles, such as: 
Flour ($500,000) from Australia; jute 
($200,000) from India; coal ($350,000) 
from South Africa; and petroleum prod- 
ucts ($750,000) from Iran and Bahrein. 

A provisional allocation of $500,000 (to 
be augmented later by additional and 
larger allocations) has been earmarked 
for purchases of cotton cloth, milk and 
fats, and machine or vehicle parts to be 
obtained either from the United States 
or elsewhere. 

Madagascar importers can now seek 
quotations in the United States. Re- 
quirements stipulate that bids were to 
have been submitted not later than 
March 31 to the government of Mada- 
gascar, accompanied by documents 
showing a commercial contract, certified 
copies of letters or telegrams of offers, 
and pro-forma invoices. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Program for the First Half of 
1947.—The Office of Economic Affairs of 
Madagascar has formulated a _provi- 
sional import program amounting to 
$2,800,000 for the first half of 1947, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Consulate, Tananarive, March 14, 1947. 


Only those commodities which cannot 
be procured in France or obtained by 
barter will be permitted to be imported 
from foreign sources. The United States 
is expected to furnish leaf tobacco, and 
petroleum products will come from 
American and British sources. A variety 
of other products will be supplied from 
various foreign countries including the 
United States. 

Other principal items to be imported, 
aside from those imported from France, 
are: Dairy products, certain fats, flour. 
tea, hops, malt, yeast; cautic soda, tar, 
and certain other chemicals; metals and 
minerals; coal, cement, construction 
iron, steel cables, and nails: and about 
$40,000 worth of rum casks. Only cheap 
fabrics may be imported. France hopes 
to supply foundry materials, hardware, 
automobiles, and agricultural machines, 
except large tractors. 

Importers must obtain foreign-ex- 
change permits and import licenses, and 
must submit full f. o. b. information for 
all goods to be purchased elsewhere than 
in France. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations, Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
calculating the Mexican 12 percent ex- 
port tax have been changed on a num- 
ber of items, by Administrative Circular 
No. 399, published in the Diario Oficial, 
April 15, 1947, and effective April 21, 
1947. 





The new valuations, in pesos per gross 
kilogram unless otherwise stated, with 
former valuations in parentheses, are as 
follows: Honey of bees, none specified 
(0.86); dry chili peppers, 2.26 (2.57); 
anise, 2.90 (3.20); henequen and other 
hard fibers, regenerated, derived by pass- 
ing the threads, cords, cables, textiles, 
and other manufactures of these fibers 
through pickers and carders, 0.57 (new 
fraction); linseed, 1.30 (0.44); crude 
petroleum with density up to 0.91, cu. m. 
27.45 (22.20); crude petroleum with 
density more than 0.91 and up to 0.96, 
cu. m. 37.54 (30.45); crude petroleum 
with density over 0.96, cu. m. 44.43 
(37.60) ; Diesel oil, cu. m. 46.56 (38.40) ; 
gas-oil, cu. m. 49.37 (45.10); artificial 
coal asphalt gross tons 173.23 (57.50); 
artificial asphalt of petroleum, gross tons 
73.23 (57.50) ; asphaltic residues, not spec- 
ified, gross tons 73,23 (57.50) ; asphaltic 
rocks and bituminous shales, gross tons 
73.23 (57.50) ; natural asphalts, not spec- 
ified, gross tons 173.23 (57.50); emul- 
Sions and solutions of asphalt, consist- 
ing up to 40 percent of petroleum distil- 
lates, gross tons 73.23 (57.50) ; same, con- 
sisting of more than 40 percent petroleum 
distillates, gross tons 73.23 (57.50); es- 
sential oil of turpentine, 1.20 (1.55); 
tanned sheep or goat skins, 18 (30); 
tanned kid or lamb skins, 45 (65); 
leather gloves, 45 (150); oils and greases, 
not specified, for industrial use: rapeseed 
oil, 2.10 (2.10); linseed oil, 2.90 (new); 
not specified 15.70 (15.70); electric bat- 
teries and dry cells, none specified (2.50). 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron, Steel, and Finished Metal Prod- 
ucts: Changes in the Import-Licensing 
System.—New regulations concerning 
importation of iron, steel, and finished 
metal products were established by the 
“Rijksbureau” (Control Board) for 
Metals on September 25, 1946, according 
to Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, September 28, 1946. Prior to 
that date, applications for import li- 
censes could be addressed directly to 
the above-ramed “Rijksbureau,”’ re- 
gardless of the urgency of the case, and 
of whether foreign exchange was avail- 
able, with the result that a very large 
number of such applications had to be 
refused because of a lack of foreign 
currency. 

The new regulations provide for the 
establishment of foreign-exchange 
quotas (or allocations) for imports of 
the above-named goods. No applica- 
tions for import licenses may now be 
directed to the ““Rijksbureau,” unless the 
Netherlands applicant has obtained a 
foreign-exchange allocation. 
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The procedure for handling the allo- 
cation of available foreign exchange is 
as follows: The so-called Allocation 
Administrators (Government Bureaus 
for certain industries, or certain private 
firms with delegated authority, such as 
N. V. Philips at Eindhoven) submit esti- 
mates of the needed foreign exchange 
of potential users of the above-men- 
tioned commodities who come under 
their jurisdiction to the “Rijksbureau.” 
This Bureau draws up an over-all bud- 
get and applies for the necessary foreign 
exchange at the Central Service for Im- 








President Inaugurates Cam- 
paign for Economic Recuper- 
ation of Mexico 


\s the initial step of a campaign to accelerate 
Mexican industrial development and to raise 
the standard of living, President Aleman issued 
a “Call to the Nation” on January 20, 1947. 
He indicated that the task of making Mexico 
a strong and prosperous country had scarcely 
been begun. Through the Ministry of National 
Economy, he was launching a “campaign for 
the economic re¢ uperation ot Mexico,” in con- 
nection with which he exhorted all Mexicans 
to back him with energy and enthusiasm. The 
President indicated that the most difficult step 
in strengthening the economy of the country 
remained to be realized through achievement 
of industrialization, the preservation and in- 
crease of the national wealth, and fortification 
of the economic resources of the nation. 

In connection with industrialization, the Pres- 
ident stated, “The new industries will need to 
find an ample market, and for this we shall need 
to incorporate 15,000,000 Mexicans who are 
outside of production and consumption. Every 
Mexican ought to be a soldier in the great 
battle for the industrial expansion of Mexico 
which is the only way in which we shall be able 
to beat down the high cost of living and to 
fortify our economic independence. Through 
this campaign for the economic recuperation of 
Mexico we shall exhort Mexicans to contribute 
to the progress of the nation by having faith 
in national production.” 





ports and Exports. This Agency deter- 
mines the amounts of foreign exchange 
that are available and allocates such 
amounts to the “Rijksbureau”’, which in 
turn makes. suballocations to the 
“Quota-Administrators.” The ‘“Quota- 
Administrator’ may then either dis- 
tribute immediately the foreign-ex- 
change quota allotted to him among the 
different enterprises under his jurisdic- 
tion, by advising each enterprise of the 
amount of foreign exchange available to 
it, or wait to allocate foreign exchange 
until an import license for goods in a 
definite amount is being applied for by 
an individual enterprise. 

When iron, steel, and the like are to 
be used for export purposes—as, for in- 
stance, in machines for the manufac- 








ture of certain articles ordered from 
abroad—the applicant may apply di. 
rectly to the “Rijksbureau” for foreign. 
exchange allocation and for 
licenses. 


oo amen 


import 


Newfoundland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fish Marketing System Continueq— 
By mutual agreement, the Newfoundland 
salt codfish industry will continue to 
market salted fish under the wartime 
Marketing Administration System. Ags 
in 1946, the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Board has set up a committee—The 1947 
Marketing Administration Committee. 

All licensed exporters are required t9 
participate in the marketing scheme to 
the full extent of their 1947 collection 
of salted fish. All sales by exporters are 
to be made by or through marketing 
groups on whom the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board confers exclusive rights 
to sell and export. Exporters must ob- 
serve the Board’s regulations with re- 
spect to declaration of stocks, prepara- 
tion, packing, marketing, and exporting, 
and all other matters connected with the 
sale for export of the 1947 fish catch. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commodity List Under General Ex- 
port License Erpanded .—A wide range of 
commodities may now be exported from 
Palestine to any destination without ob- 
taining individual export licenses, ac- 
cording to an Amendment to the Exports 
Open General License of 1945, as pub- 
lished in the Palestine Gazette of Decem- 
ber 26, 1946. Information regarding ex- 
emption of specified commodities may be 
obtained from the Areas Branch of The 
Office of International Trade or from a 
Field Office of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Tractors for Agricul- 
tural Use: Exempt from Customs Sur- 
tax.—Machinery and tractors included 
in Paraguayan tariff items 630 and 743 
are exempted, by decree law No. 17,675 of 
January 30, 1947, from the customs suI- 
tax of 11 percent ad valorem when im- 
ported for agricultural use. Since basic 
duties never were established for the 
products classified under tariff items 630 
and 743, machinery and tractors for 
agricultural use now may be imported 
entirely free from duty 
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Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Streptomycin: Regulations Governing 
Importation and  Distribution.—New 
procedures for the importation, distri- 
bution, and sale of streptomycin were 
promulgated by a Ministerial Resolution 
of March 8, 1947, published in the Lima 
press of March 12, 1947. 

The following requirements are in- 
cluded in the new regulations: 


(a) To withdraw streptomycin shipments 
from the customhouses, importers must ob- 
tain a special permit from the Inspectorate 
General of Pharmacies. 

(b) Streptomycin importers must submit 
to the Inspectorate General of Pharmacies, 
within 2 days after the product has been 
cleared from customs, a detailed statement 
showing the net cost so that prices to the 
public may be fixed officially. 

(c) To maintain the lowest prices, sales 
of streptomycin to the public will be made 
direct by the importers, and by public 
medical dispensaries after office hours and 
on holidays. Importers are required to sup- 
ply streptomycin to public medical dispen- 
saries, on a consignment basis, in quantities 
to be determined by the Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Pharmacies in accordance with the 
needs, 

(d) Sales of streptomycin to the public 
are made only on physicians’ prescriptions, 
approved by a member of the Medicinals 
Control Commission of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Health and, in Provincial districts, by the 
chief physician of the corresponding Sani- 
tary Unit. In urgent cases, the physicians 
in charge of public medical dispensaries 
may authorize the sale of streptomycin up 
to 1 gram for each patient 

(e) Importers of streptomycin must sub- 
mit to the Inspectorate General of Pharma- 
cies monthly statements regarding sales and 
stock, together with the original medical 
prescriptions authorizing the sales. 

(f) The Inspectorate General of Pharma- 
cies will publish periodically the official 
prices for streptomycin and, for control pur- 
poses, will keep a record of imports and 
consumption 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONALIZATION OF TEXTILE ENTERPRISES 


Large and medium-sized  textile- 
industry enterprises which became State 
property in Poland under the decree of 
January 3, 1946, nationalizing basic 
branches of the national economy, are 
defined in an Order of the Council of 
Ministers dated October 24, 1946. 

[English translations of the order and 
the nationalization decree are available 
from the European Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. | 


Exchange and Finance 


National Levy for Rehabilitation of 
Recovered Territories Passed.—A non- 
recurrent national levy for the rehabili- 
tation of recovered territories was ap- 
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proved by the Polish Council of Ministers 
and the National Council Presidium on 
November 13, 1946, according to a report 
from the American Embassy in Warsaw. 
The declared purpose is to hasten the 
rehabilitation of the “recovered areas” 
and to unite these territories economi- 
cally with the motherland. The levy is 
practically universal, excluding only the 
State Treasury, municipal and rural gov- 
ernments, and such persons as invalids 
and pensioners. 

About 30 percent of the levy was ex- 
pected to be contributed by Government 
enterprises, 28 percent by private indus- 
try and trade, 23 percent by agriculture, 
9 percent by the working class, 9 percent 
by the cooperatives, and 1 percent by 








Public Construction Under Way 
in Federal District of Mexico 


The Federal District government of Mexico 
now has under way a total of 58 construction 
projects, including 22 new schools, two hos- 
pitals, various market places, sport centers, 
streets, sanitary works and artesian wells. 
Probably the most important phase of this con- 
struction work is that pertaining to the schools. 
The District authorities plan to spend 10,000,000 
pesos on school construction during 1947, as 
compared with an expenditure of 3,000,000 
pesos in 1945. The Mexican Minister of Educa- 
tion has estimated that there are now needed in 
Mexico a total of 26,850 primary schools, with 
an approximate cost of 135,000,000 pesos, and 
additional secondary schools, estimated to cost 
at least 24,000,000 pesos. 

Officials of the Federal District and the Fed- 
eral Government directly concerned with this 
construction program in and around Mexico 
City are: Lic. Fernando Casas Aleman, Gover- 
nor of the Federal District; Sr. Emilio Aleman 
Quijano, Purchasing Agent, Federal District; 
and Sr. Ricardo Medina Franco, Purchasing 
Agent, Ministry of Public Education. 








owners of urban real estate, according to 
a statement by the Prime Minister. Al- 
though no official figures have been pub- 
lished regarding the total amount of 
money collected by the levy, the press has 
estimated the amount at 13,000,000,000 
Zlotys (about $130,000,000 at the official 
Polish rate of exchange). 

The decree provided that the national 
levy was to be paid on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1947. 

Procedure for Bringing Paper Cur- 
rency into Poland.—Small sums of Polish 
and foreign paper currency may be 
brought into Poland by foreigners under 
the Polish foreign-exchange regulations, 
according to instructions issued by the 
Polish Ministry of Finance published in 
the Monitor Polski of November 26, 1946. 
The amounts allowed under these in- 
structions are to be fixed periodically by 
the Foreign Exchange Commission. 
Polish paper currency in excess of the 
amounts permitted must be surrendered 
to the Polish customs officials against a 


deposit receipt, and may be disposed of 
only by the permission of the Foreign 
Exchange Commission. 

Foreign paper currency brought into 
the country by foreigners must be de- 
clared to the Polish customs officials who 
will issue a “certificate of importation of 
currency.” The foreigner is entitled to 
make use of the currency in his posses- 
sion only after exchanging it at the 
National Bank of Poland or at one of the 
credit institutions enjoying the neces- 
sary foreign exchange privileges. When 
effecting the exchange, a notation as to 
the kind and amount of foreign currency 
exchanged by the foreigner will be made 
in the certificate. On his departure from 
the country, the foreign visitor may, 
upon presentation of the certificate, 
withdraw the unused balance of his 
money without a special permit. 

[An English translation of the regulations 
is available from the European Division, 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documentation of Air-Express Ship- 
ments to Poland.—Information concern- 
ing the documentation of air-express 
shipments to Poland has been furnished 
by the Polish Foreign Office, according 
to a telegram of April 3, 1947, from the 
United States Embassy in Warsaw. 

A commercial invoice in quadruplicate 
is necessary, but no consular invoices or 
certificates of origin are required at 
present. The importation of animals, 
parts of animals, and animal products, 
is subject to sanitary restrictions, but 
there is no fixed form of certificate. 

Import permits, obtainable from the 
Ministry of Navigation and Foreign 
Trade, are required for all commodities. 
The following documents must be in- 
cluded with the application for an im- 
port permit: Bill of lading, invoice, and 
the shipper’s export declaration (two 
copies). These documents need not be 
legalized by a Polish consul, but the con- 
sul will authenticate the signatures on 
documents for the authorities in Poland 
when required. 

Gift parcels containing second-hand 
clothing, food, or other articles of daily 
use, weighing up to 20 kilograms, and 
samples of no commercial use, weighing 
up to 300 grams, by air express are not 
subject to consular notification. Medi- 
cines not containing intoxicants, drugs, 
of narcotics, weighing up to 300 grams 
gross, may be transported upon the pay- 
ment of the 55-zloty stamp fee and the 
enclosure of medical prescriptions tes- 
tifying to the recipient’s need of the 
medicine. For medicines weighing more 
than 300 grams, a permit of the Minister 
of Finance should be enclosed. 

Trade Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods Signed With Norway.—A new 
trade agreement between Norway and 
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Poland, replacing the 1945 agreement 
now completely fulfilled by Norway, was 
signed on December 31, 1946, according 
to the Polish press reported in airgrams 
of December 24, 1946, and January 2, 
1947, from the United States Embassy 
in Warsaw. 

The new agreement, which was to be- 
come effective January 1, 1947, is re- 
ported to involve trade amounting to 
110,000,000 Norwegian crowns (about 
$22,000,000) not including the goods 
credit. By the terms of this agreement 
Poland will supply chiefly coal, coke, 
sewer pipes, machines, tools, zinc white, 
and chemicals, in exchange for Norwe- 
gian horses, herring, medicines, pyrites, 
iron ore, iron castings, artificial ferti- 
lizers, cod-liver oil, medicinal and indus- 
trial fats, and aluminum. 

The agreement provides sizable credits 
for Poland which will be paid by coal 
deliveries over a number of years. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 19, 1946, for an announcement concern- 


ing prior agreement covering trade between 
the above countries. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Licensing Procedure for Establishing 
New Enterprises in Branches of Industry 
and Transport Subject to Nationaliza- 
tion.—The American Embassy in War- 
saw reports that new enterprises in 
various branches of industry and trans- 
port subject to nationalization may be 
established only after obtaining a license, 
under an Order of the Council of Minis- 
ters dated October 17, 1946. 

The application for a license should 
be submitted to the appropriate Ministry 
(i. e., Ministry of Industry, Ministry of 
Transport, or Ministry of Supply and 
Trade) having jurisdiction over the pro- 
posed enterprises, with a copy for the 
President of the Central Board of Plan- 
ning. The following are to be enclosed 
with the application: A copy of the com- 
mercial registration of the enterprise or 
a similar document; a statement as to 
the purpose of the enterprise and the 
scale of production; and a summary of 
the financial arrangements of the enter- 
prise. 

A foreigner applying for a license has 
to submit, in addition to the above, a 
certificate from the Polish consulate in 
his country testifying that Polish enter- 
prises established on the territory of his 
country enjoy the same rights as do the 
domestic enterprises. 

A license is not required for the estab- 
lishment of an enterprise which does not 
fall within the category of those sub- 
ject to nationalization. However, the 
kind of enterprise might be prohibited by 
special regulations. 

(An English translation of the Order is 
available at the European Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Compensation for Shares of National 
Bank of Rumania.—To obtain compen- 
sation for shares of the National Bank of 
Rumania, which was nationalized as of 
January 1, 1947, it is essential that Amer- 
icans holding such shares submit them 
to the National Bank agencies, or to the 
Rumanian Legation in Washington, not 
later than July 1, 1947, according to a 
note of February 18, 1947, from the Ru- 
manian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
United States Mission in Bucharest. 








Panama Opens Tourist 


Office in New York 


“You don’t need a passport or visa to go to 
Panama” is the slogan highlighted by Panama’s 
new tourist office located at 390 Park Avenue, 
New York. According to reports received 
from the American Embassy in Panama, the 
office will be used for general publicity pur- 
poses and to establish contacts with retail 
travel agents both by mail and by personal 
visits. Three display windows feature various 
attractions of the country such as native cos- 
tumes, merchandise, and tours throughout the 
Republic. 

Particular emphasis is being given to the 
convenience offered by the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment in issuing simple tourist and transit 
cards in lieu of requirements for passports and 
visas. 








The decree, published in the Monitorul 
Official on December 28, 1946, nationaliz- 
ing the National Bank of Rumania, re- 
quired shareholders to make application 
for indemnity within 10 days after the 
decree appeared. However, American 
holders of shares will not be prejudiced 
by their failure to submit applications 
for indemnity within the 10-day period, 
and will receive the same compensation 
for each share as was established for 
shares submitted within the prescribed 
period. 


Siam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange Controls Liberalized; Export 
Bon on Certain Chemical Fertilizers.— 
Exporters of rubber, teak, and tin may 
now utilize 50 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds for the import of 
goods of any kind; exporters of other 
commodities, except rice, may utilize all 
such proceeds for any goods importa- 
tion. Into a central exchange pool must 
go foreign-exchange proceeds from the 
export of rice and 50 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from the export of teak, tin, and 
rubber. This exchange is only made 
available at the official rate, for im- 


ports of priority goods urgently needed 
for Siam’s economy. 

According to a Royal Decree of Febru- 
ary 24, 1947, exportation of ammonium 
sulfate, superphosphate, rock phosphate 
and sulfate of potash or potassium is pro. 
hibited. The decree further stipulates 
that persons wishing to export any of the 
specified chemical fertilizers for personal 
use, or in other particular circumstances, 
must apply for permission from the Min- 
ister of Commerce or his appointed rep- 
resentative. 


‘“ . 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air Service Agreement Concluded 
With Argentina.—An agreement for air 
service between Spain and Argentina was 
signed in Madrid on March 1, 1947, ac. 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy in Madrid. (Details of the 
agreement may be obtained on request to 
the Areas Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Czechoslovakia Effective-—A trade and 
payments agreement between Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia, effective retro- 
actively from March 1, 1947, for a period 
of 1 year, was signed at Bern on March 
8, 1947, according to a dispatch of March 
26, 1947, from the United States Lega- 
tion at Bern, Switzerland. 

Under the terms of the agreement, a 
program of reciprocal purchases and de- 
liveries is planned which promises a 
considerable increase in trade between 
the two countries. Czechoslovakia will 
increase its exports to Switzerland of 
sugar, agricultural products, glass, pot- 
tery and porcelain ware, coke, iron and 
other metal wares, machinery, paper, 
textiles, shoes, and chemical products. 
In return, Switzerland will supply Czech- 
oslovakia with increased amounts of in- 
struments and apparatus, dyes, auxiliary 
products of the textile industry, medi- 
cines, and agricultural products. The 
new agreement also provides for the 
transfer of revenue from Swiss capital 
invested in Czechoslovakia. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transaction-Tax Changes.—A num- 
ber of changes in the transaction tax on 
imports were authorized by a regulation 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


ALGERIAN EXPORTS 


During the calendar year 1946, exports 
of wines, brandies, mistelles, liqueurs, 
and the like, from Algeria amounted to 
10,063,223 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons). Monthly shipments to metro- 
politan France from January through 
September 1946 totaled 6,009,000 hecto- 
only 700,309 hectoliters, of which 302,174 
hectoliters which were delivered during 
the last quarter of 1946. Exporting such 
quantities of wines to metropolitan 
France meant that all other colonies of 
France and all foreign countries received, 
during the calendar year 1946, a total of 
only 700,309 hectoliters, of which 302,174 
hectoliters were imported by French 
Morocco. For the crop year September 
1, 1946, through August 31, 1947, 600,000 
hectoliters of wine have been allocated 
for export to colonies and countries other 
than metropolitan France. 

On December 12, 1946, the Financial 
Assembly voted, almost unanimously, for 
a tax of 6 francs to be levied on every 
hectoliter of wine exported from Algeria 
during 1947. The tax will be levied upon 
exportation. The anticipated income 
from this tax is estimated at 20,000,000 
francs, all of which is earmarked for the 
maintenance of the ships which trans- 
port Algerian wines to foreign ports. 


Chemicals 


POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF PHOSPHATE CON- 
TENT OF BAUXITE, BRAZIL 


Some investigation has been done in 
Brazil on a project to use the phosphate 
content of bauxite found off the coast of 
Maranhao. 

Plans for the construction of a plant at 
Santos to manufacture phosphatic ferti- 
lizers are reported to have made progress, 
although a final decision has not been 
made. 


CHLORINE-CAUSTIC-Sopa INDUSTRY, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


A chlorine-caustic-soda industry will 
be established at Sarnia, Ontario, Can- 
ada, according to a Canadian chemical 
publication. The initial installation will 
have a capacity of 18,000 tons of liquid 
chlorine and 20,000 tons of caustic soda 
annually. All normal grades and pack- 
age sizes of these materials will be pro- 
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vided to meet the needs of both large and 
small consumers. 

Construction will begin this year, and 
it is expected that production can start 
in 1948. 


Bat GUANO FOR FERTILIZING PAppy LAND, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


Bat guano is used in British Malaya 
for fertilizing paddy land. About 1775 
tons were obtained from Kedah in 1946 
for rice-growing areas and are estimated 
to have been distributed on 9,000 acres. 


CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER IMPORTS, CHILE 


In the 10-month period January- 
October 1946, Chile’s imports of chemical 
fertilizers had a valuation of 9,326,700 
pesos (approximately $1,920,000). This 
was an increase of 12 percent in value 
over those in the corresponding months 
of 1945. 


REHABILITATION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
RETARDED, CHINA 


Of the 200 chemical plants in opera- 
tion in Shanghai, China, before the war, 
77 remain active, according to the Associ- 
ation of Chemical Industries. Shortages 
of materials, high costs of both materials 
and labor, and competition from im- 
ported products have hindered the re- 
habilitation of the industry. 


AMPLE SUPPLY OF PESTICIDES, FRANCE 


All pesticides were in plentiful supply 
in France in the 1945—46 season, but con- 
trolled distribution of these products was 
considered necessary to prevent the hold- 
ing of stocks for higher prices. 

In 1945-46, 90,000 metric tons of sulfur 
were available, or 25,000 more than in 
1938-39; the supply in 1946-47 is esti- 
mated at 80,000 tons. Supplies of cop- 
per sulfate amounted to 90,000 tons both 
in 1945-46 and in 1938-39, whereas they 
are expected to total 110,000 tons in 
1946-47. 

Farmers had double the quantity of 
arsenicals in 1945-46 that they had in 
1938-39, or 12,000 and 6,000 tons, respec- 
tively. In 1946—47, 12,000 tons probably 
will again be available. 


ALLOCATION OF FERTILIZERS, EGYPT 


Egypt’s allocation of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in the year July 1945-June 1946 
was 310,000 metric tons of sodium ni- 
trate or its equivalent—about the same 
as in the preceding 12-month period. 
This quantity is approximately 60 per- 


cent of Egypt’s prewar 
probably not more than half the amount 
which could be utilized today. 


imports and 


Fertilizers are distributed by the 
Crédit Agricole d’Egypte (Agricultural 
Bank) and the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, under instructions from the Joint 
Fertilizer Control Board, on which both 
the United States and the United King- 
dom are represented. Despite efforts of 
the distribution agencies to insure the 
use of fertilizer only on food crops, con- 
siderable quantities were devoted to 
cotton. 

The nitrogenous fertilizer allocation 
for 1946-47 has been increased by almost 
20 percent and phosphatic fertilizers 
equivalent to 9,144 tons of P.O; will also 
be supplied. These allocations are ex- 
pected to have a favorable effect on agri- 
cultural production in 1947. 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION, GUATEMALA 


The laboratory section of the Guate- 
malan National Research Institute has 
analyzed 167 samples of pyrethrum and 
20 samples of derris. Climate and soil in 
Guatemala seem particularly suitable for 
growing pyrethrum, and a considerable 
area is reported to have been planted. 


SODIUM-NITRATE IMpoRTS, ITALY 


About 9,000 metric tons of sodium ni- 
trate from Chile arrived in Venice, Italy, 
at the end of 1946 and were distributed 
early in 1947 in the Veneta and Emilia 
regions under allocation by UNRRA and 
the Ministry of Agriculture. This 
amount is part of the 63,000 tons of so- 
dium nitrate which UNRRA planned to 
import for Italy; 18,000 tons have already 
arrived and 7,000 were expected early in 
February. 


IMPORTS IN 1946, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of chemical 
products in 1946 were worth $540,000, 
according to the Director of Customs. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT TO BEGIN PRODUC- 
TION, MExIco 


The new fertilizer plant, Guanos y 
Fertilizantes, S. A., at San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, was tested at the end of March. 
Production is expected to begin imme- 
diately. 


IMPORTS IN 1946, Mexico 


Mexico’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products in 1946 were 
worth 110,504,000 (approximately $22,- 
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742,000) , according to the Department of 
National Statistics. These products ac- 
counted for 4 percent of the value of total 
imports. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway’s nitrogen industry benefited 
from the importance attached to its 
products during the German occupa- 
tion. Production of synthetic nitrogen 
in 1946 is estimated at 5 percent above 
the 1938 level. In the months January- 
October 1946, exports of lime saltpeter 
totaled 376,000 metric tons, compared 
with exports of 404,000 tons in the year 
1938. 

Production of carbide was resumed in 
November 1945 and increased somewhat 
in 1946, whereas the output of cyanamide 
had reached prewar quantities by the end 
of 1946. In the first 10 months of 1946 
exports of carbide were 6,301 tons, a 
sharp decline from the 45,000 tons ex- 
ported in 1938. Exports of cyanamide 
amounted to 26,000 tons in the 10-month 
period of 1946, compared with 40,000 
tons in 1938. 

The output of superphosphates and 
explosives increased in 1946 but remained 
below prewar averages. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS, 
POLAND 


The current demand in Poland for 
600,000 metric tons of chemical fertiliz- 
ers is larger than in the prewar period. 
Credits for the purchase of these prod- 
ucts amount to 800,000,000 zlotys, and if 
they are used agricultural yields are ex- 
pected to increase considerably. 

The Trade Center for the Chemical 
Industry in Gliwice states that it can- 
not completely fulfill its fertilizer pro- 
duction plan. It is hoped to meet the 
10 or 15 percent deficiency through im- 
ports. 


SuLFuR-INDUSTRY SITUATION, SICILY 


The situation in the Sicilian sulfur 
industry continued difficult in 1946. It 
is hoped that progress will be made dur- 
ing 1947 in improving working condi- 
tions. 

The former official sulfur-marketing 
organization, Ente Zolfi Italiani, has 
been reactivated on a national scale; the 
Sicilian organization, Consorzio Zolfifero 
Siciliano, has been dissolved. Active par- 
ticipation in world markets has not yet 
been achieved. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Division of Chemical Services, 
South African Department of Agricul- 
ture, maintains three laboratories—at 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Capetown— 
and has officers stationed at other points. 

Although it has no experimental sta- 
tion of its own, the Division collaborates 
with other organizations doing field in- 
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vestigation work at various institutions 
and centers. The chief work is in agri- 
cultural chemistry, including research 
on fertilizers, insecticides, weedkillers, 
and locust and other pest control. 


SULFUR CONSUMPTION INCREASED, LEBANON 


The Near East Foundation experiment 
station at Shtaura, Lebanon, successfully 
used sulfur to check diseases threatening 
the tomato crop, and the agricultural in- 
come affected is estimated to have in- 
creased by £S83,000,000. These results 
have encouraged greater consumption of 
sulfur, and its use increased in 1945 and 
1946. It is believed that similar efforts 
and the availability of technical assist- 
ance from abroad would develop large: 
markets for insecticides and other ma- 
terials used in agriculture. 
PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND Ex- 

PORTS, TUNISIA 


The 1,399,800 metric tons of phosphate 
rock produced in Tunisia in 1946 were 
approximately double the 1945 output but 
only 77 percent of the 1937-39 average. 
Production increased steadily during the 
year and is expected to achieve prewar 
volume in 1947. 

As many as 13 mines have been in op- 
eration; immediately preceding the war 
6 were producing 76,000 to 935,000 tons 
each. Production rose from 1,336,776 
tons in 1910 to a peak of 2,643,000 tons 
in 1930; it declined to 1,606,080 tons in 
1938 and roSe to 1,812,468 in 1939. 

Exports of 1,645,763 tons in 1946 were 
about three times the 547,884 tons ex- 
ported in 1945 and equaled the 3-year 
prewar average. Approximately half of 
the 1946 exports went to Italy and France 
and almost a third to the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and the United 
Kingdom. Finland is interested in Tu- 
nisian phosphate rock and hopes to ob- 
tain supplies in 1947. 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


ARGENTINE PURCHASE OF GENERATING SETS 


A contract for 35 Diesel electric gen- 
erating sets, costing approximately $600.,- 
000 (U. S. currency), has been awarded 
to a British firm by the Argentine Min- 
istry of War, states an Argentine press 
report. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


INCREASED INCOME FROM FARM PRODUCTS, 
Nova ScoTIA, CANADA 

Nova Scotia’s income from farm prod- 

ucts in 1946 grossed $32,212,000, an in- 





crease of $5,467,000 over the 1945 figure 
of $26,745,000, according to information i 
on Provincial agricultural revenues for | 
1946 recently made public. Approyj. 
mately $3,500,000 of this increase is at. 
tributed to the large apple crop in 1948 
(valued at $5,018,000), as compared with 
the disastrously small crop in 1945. 

In 1946, poultry and egg receipts 
reached an all-time high for the Proy. 
ince, totaling $4,537,000, or an increase 
of $800,000 over 1945. Potato sales show 
a substantial gain, increasing from $].. 
290,000 in 1945 to $1,543,000 in 194, 
Receipts for cattle and calves totaled $4.- 
887,000 in 1946, representing an increase 
of $800,000 over 1945. Although dairy 
production was lower in 1946 than in 
1945, higher prices increased the gTOSS 
revenues by $100,000, to a total of $8,079 - 
000. 

Farm woodlots in the Province brought 
a gross return to the farmers of $3. 
548,000. 


Coffee and Tea 


COFFEE PRODUCTION ESTIMATES, Costa 
RICA 


The Coffee Exchange Office has re- 
duced its original estimate of 475.000 
quintals for the current Costa Rican cof- 
fee crop (1946-47) to 425,000 to 450,000 
quintals (1 Spanish quintal = 1014 
pounds.) According to this estimate. 
the current crop will be 22 to 30 percent 
larger than last year’s crop, but 23 to 27 
percent smaller than the 1944-45 crop. 

On the basis of an arbitary figure of 
435,000 quintals for the year’s production, 
a crop of 333,500 bags of 60 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) is indicated. 
(The estimate stands at 325,835 to 345,000 
in terms of 60-kilogram bags.) Applying 
to this figure the current export quota of 
80 to 85 percent of total production, 
266,800 bags (with a possible increase to 
283,475) is seen to be a probable amount 
avaiiable for export Last year’s total 
exports amounted to 217,139 bags. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of coffee from Mexico in the 
1945—46 coffee year (October 1935 to Sep- 
tember 1946) amounted to 563,037 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, a decline of about 
4 percent from the 584,287 bags exported 
in the 194445 season, and about 17 per- 
cent below the peak year 1943-44 when 
653,838 bags were exported. 


TURKEY'S TEA INDUSTRY 


Experiments in tea growing were 
started in Turkey 25 years ago, and were 
accelerated in 1938. By 1942, production 
amounted to 7 metric tons and output 
increased each year until in 1946 the 
total was 66 metric tons. An estimated 
180 tons will be produced in 1947. If the 
production goal for 1948 is achieved, fur- 
ther imports will not be needed. 
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In the first 9 months of 1946 imports 
of tea amounted to 708 metric tons, as 
d with 438 tons in 1945 and 165 


compare 
tons in 1944. India was the source of 
tea imports in 1945 and 1946, and the 


pulk of the 1944 imports. 

Prior to 1947 the drying of tea leaves 
was carried out in four factories located 
in the growing district, for which the 
Agricultural Tools Factory furnished 
machinery. Ground was broken, how- 
ever, in June 1946 for a modern factory 
located in the Rize district, which it is 
estimated will produce 500 metric tons 
of dry tea annually. Machinery was ob- 
tained from England for this plant, com- 
pletion of which is expected by the end 
of 1947. It is planned to construct a sec- 
ond modern factory later, with a capacity 
of 200 metric tons a year. 


Dairy Products 
BUTTER PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Belgian butter production averaged 
more than 60,000 metric tons annually 
prior to World War II. Production dur- 
ing 1945 is estimated at 37,000 tons, 
the decrease from the prewar average 
being attributed to a decline in the num- 
ber of dairy cattle and to the shortage 
of concentrated feed. Butter output in 
1946 increased to about 45,000 tons, only 
about half of which was marketed 
through regular channels. 


Fish and Products 


CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY, 
NETHERLANDS 


The fish-canning industry in the 
Netherlands is being forced to look to 
the export field now that the domestic 
market is becoming satiated. During 
the war, the industry expanded because 
competition from foreign sources was 
restricted and the domestic demand was 
high. 

Output of the fish-canning industry, 
which in 1939 was valued at 500,000 
guilders, increased to 4,786,000 guilders 
in 1943. (1 guilder—approximately $0.38 
U. S. currency.) Production declined 
considerably after September 1944, but 
soon after the end of the war the prewar 
production level was again reached or 
even surpassed. 

There were no exports during the war, 
and increased production was absorbed 
by the domestic market. The value of 
exports in 1946 is unofficially estimated 
at 1,000,000 guilders. 

Flatfish, roundfish, and herring are 
the salt-water fish packed, and pike, 
pike-perch, carp, bream, white bream. 
roach, eel, and, at times, salmon, are 
among the fresh-water fish canned. 

The industry is now able to export 
such items as herring in oil, herring in 
tomato sauce, fried herring, various 
mackerel products, smoked and stewed 
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eel, chopped fish, and fish paste. Other 
products, such as sardines in olive oil 
and salmon, cannot yet be supplied or 
are difficult to obtain. 

In 1945 an Inspection Commission was 
established to prevent the export of 
poor-quality fish. A few cans from every 
shipment are sent to the Commission for 
examination, 


Grains and Products 
INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Rice production in Colombia in 1946 
is unofficially estimated at 108,797 metric 
tons, presumably milled, which indicates 
a continued upward trend in domestic 
production. 

Rice imports, which reached 22,218 
metric tons in 1939, had fallen off to 
only 14 metric tons in 1945. The sharp 
decline took place in 1941 when only 
159 metric tons were imported as com- 
pared with 9,445 tons in the preceding 
year. 

There are conflicting reports concern- 
ing Colombia’s probably self-sufficiency 
in supplying its rice requirements in 
1947. Newspapers continue to comment 
on plans of the Instituto Nacional de 
Abastecimientos to import 10,000 metric 
tons during the calendar year. Ecuador 
is expected to supply 1,000 metric tons. 


Sugars and Products 
INCREASED PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Belgian sugar production from the 1946 
sugar-beet crop amounted to 233,288 
metric tons, raw value, as compared with 
141,000 tons in 1945. The 1946 produc- 
tion, which is only about 10 percent below 
prewar, was achieved through plantings 
of only 44,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), the increase being attributed to 
very high yields per hectare and to high 
sugar content of the beets. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Barbados, British 
West Indies, in 1946, amounted to 133,720 
long tons (including sugar content of 
edible molasses), which is about 15,000 
tons more than the 1945 output, and the 
largest yield since 1939 when 156,352 tons 
were produced. 

A total of 98,118 tons of sugar and 
6,867,880 gallons of molasses were ex- 
ported in 1946, as compared with 100,135 
tons of sugar and 8,235,368 gallons of 
molasses in 1945. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


The results of Trinidad’s sugarcane re- 
planting program became evident in the 
1946 figures of production, when 109,603 
long tons of sugar were manufactured, as 
compared with 76,347 tons in 1945 and 
74,262 tons in 1944. 


Estimated local consumption and al- 
location to individual mills and consum- 
ing organizations remained the same as 
in previous years, a total of 20,000 long 
tons being set aside for that purpose; of 
this allotment, 2,500 tons consisted of 
granulated sugar. This amount will be 
increased by 500 tons during 1947, to ac- 
commodate greater demand by manu- 
facturers for export of candy and bever- 
ages. 

During 1946 exports of sugar totaled 
87,067 long tons. About 60 percent of the 
sugar was shipped to the United King- 
dom and the remainder to Canada. 

Molasses exports were practically nil 
in 1946. The bulk of the available sup- 
ply was used in the manufacture of rum, 
of which 618,130 proof gallons, valued at 
$1,229,345, were exported during 1946. 

As of December 31, 1946, sugar stocks 
amounted to about 1,229 long tons. 


Vegetables and Products 


FRESH-VEGETABLE EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


The irrigated land in Morocco devoted 
to fresh vegetables is estimated at 
12,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
The year 1946 saw a return to the tomato 
as the dominant export, rather than root 
vegetables the production of which had 
been emphasized during the war years. 

Exports of tomatoes in 1946 totaled 
12,500 tons; the principal months, in the 
order of importance, were June, May, and 
December. Exports of carrots for the 
year totaled 2,043 tons; and turnips, 700 
tons. Vegetable exports, however, were 
far below the program calling for 40,000 
tons and also below the prewar average 
of 25,000 tons. France received almost 
all of Morocco’s vegetable exports, al- 
though small quantities of tomatoes 
went to the United States (11 tons), 
Germany (9 tons) , Switzerland (13 tons), 
and Belgium (11 tons). 

Primarily because of price difficulties, 
only 174 tons of fresh vegetables were 
shipped to England. As with citrus-fruit 
producers, the vegetable grower is per- 
mitted to use 6 percent of the foreign 
exchange he acquires by exports. 


General Products 


GLASS, CERAMIC AND JEWELRY PRODUC- 
TION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of all types of glass in 
Czechoslovakia was greatly accelerated 
during the latter part of 1946 as com- 
pared with output earlier in the year 
and in 1945. Plate-glass production 
totaled 107,600,000 square feet during 
1946, or 58 percent of the 1937 (prewar) 
volume. Production in 1946 of hollow 
glassware totaled 70,000 tons, and small 
glassware 5,000 tons. This was 61 per- 
ya 


pa 





cent and 45 percent, respectively, of the 
1937 output of these products. 

At the end of 1946, the rate of pro- 
duction in some lines was above the 
1937 monthly average. Especially sig- 
nificant was the production of plate 
glass, which has been exported in large 
quantities to war-devastated countries— 
e. g., Austria and Hungary. 

The glass industry was the hardest 
hit of Czechoslovakian industries by the 
compulsory transfer of trained German 
workers, many of whom had been 
making high-quality glass and cutting 
fine table glassware. The proportion of 
Czechoslovak glass workers to the total 
increased from 50 percent in January 
1946 to 80 percent in December 1946. 

Greater emphasis undoubtedly will be 
placed on the lower-quality pressed glass 
which can be made by the less-highly 
trained Czech workers, although it is 
reported that artisans are being trained 
in special schools to replace expelled 
German workers whose ancestors had 
handed down the art from generation 
to generation. Despite the inferior qual- 
ity of their products as compared with 
prewar output, few Czech firms have 
experienced difficulty in exporting their 
wares. High prices will prove a barrier 
in the future, however, when the German 
glass industry begins to operate on a 
larger scale. 

The ceramics industry also was seri- 
ously affected by the transfer of German 
workers, especially the manufacture of 
fine tableware which before the war was 
a large export item. The Czechoslovak 
Government has been endeavoring to 
stimulate such exports in order to obtain 
foreign exchange. 

By the end of 1946 new production 
could not keep pace with foreign orders, 
and no fine-quality porcelain was obtain- 
able for domestic purchase. 

It is expected that a large proportion 
of output in the ceramic industry will be 
of low-priced porcelain ware. 

The current housing shortage in 
Czechoslovakia, as well as foreign orders, 
will stimulate the production of cement, 
brick, and tile for some time to come. 

Before the war, the export of all types 
of costume jewelry occupied an impor- 
tant piace in Czechoslovakian foreign 
trade. The industry was concentrated 
in the “Sudeten” area near Jablonec, and 
the majority of the workers were Ger- 
mans. It is estimated that now only 
about one-tenth of the Germans who for- 
merly performed the highly skilled jew- 
elry processes are still in Czechoslovakia. 

A large number of costume-jewelry 
factories whose products were interna- 
tionally known before the war have now 
been merged into nationalized groups so 
that old trade names are no longer sig- 
nificant. It is possible that eventually 
the nationalized glass industry and some 
privately owned firms may succeed in 
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training non-Germans to perform the 
skilled work required by the imitation- 
jewelry business so that the prewar ex- 


_port trade may be recaptured. However, 


many deportees will carry on their trade 
in other countries and thus provide seri- 
ous competition to the Czechoslovak in- 
dustry. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The following leather and leather 
products were exported from the Domini- 
can Republic in 1946 (figures in kilo- 
grams): Cattle hides, 25,498; goatskins, 
34,978; sole leather, 50,075; hide and skin 
ends, 161,819; men’s shoes, 7,463; sandals 
and slippers, 3,225; alpargatas, 145; 
ladies handbags, all kinds, 1,905. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
ECUADOR 


Estimated production of cattle hides 
in Ecuador during 1946 was 235,000 units; 
that of other skins (sheep, goat, etc.), 
178,000 units. 

Exports of cattle hides in the first 10 
months of 1946 dropped to 388 kilograms 
from 874 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1945. Peru was the principal 
destination. 

Exports of other skins (sheep, goat, 
etc.) in the first 10 months increased to 
46,609 kilograms from 40,488 kilograms 
in like period of 1945. The United States 
took 41,925 kilograms. 


TANNERY SITUATION AND FOREIGN TRADE IN 
FOOTWEAR, NETHERLANDS 


Two sole-leather tanneries in the 
Netherlands which were destroyed dur- 
ing the war are being rebuilt. All other 
tanneries have been repaired and have 
resumed operations. 

In 1946, the sole-leather industry ap- 
proached the prewar level (1939 produc- 
tion aggregated 10,874 metric tons). Ra- 
tioning of sole leather to footwear fac- 
tories and shoe repairers was abolished 
during the latter half of the year; no 
sole leather was exported. Prospects for 
the industry in 1947 are considered fa- 
vorable, though trade may be restricted 
by high prices of imported raw materials. 

The upper-leather industry ordinarily 
depends largely on supplies of calfskins 
from France, Poland, and Scandinavian 
countries, but during 1946 only domestic 
skins were available. Light cattle hides 
are allocated in greater number for the 
production of upper leather, but no pro- 
nounced improvement in this branch is 
anticipated for the near future. 

Practically all footwear factories dam- 
aged by the war during 1944 and 1945 
have been reconditioned. Two or three 





plants, entirely destroyed, have resumed 
operations in other premises. 

During 1946, the raw-material sitya. 
tion improved and sufficient sole leather 
was available, but upper leather re- 
mained scarce. The industry consumed 
considerable quantities of imported 
leather; in the first 11 months of 1946, 
leather imports aggregated 2,767 metric 
tons. The United States furnished 2,144 
tons of sole leather, 38 tons of Java-box 
and box sides, 25 tons of goat leather, ¢ 
tons of sheep leather, 1 ton of patent 
leather, and 4 tons of lining leather. 

Production of leather footwear jp. 
creased to 600,000 pairs a month in 194 
(about 50 to 60 percent of prewar out- 
put), compared with a monthly output 
of 350,000 pairs at the end of 1945. How. 
ever, increase in production is impeded 
by lack of equipment and repair parts, 
as well as of labor. 

Exports during the first 11 months 
amounted to 9,361 pairs, of which Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg took 8,761. Im- 
ports aggregated 2,500,000 pairs and, in 
addition, 331 metric tons, of which the 
United States supplied 2,000,000 pairs 
and 158 tons. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


USE OF PLASTIC-MOLDING MACHINEs, 
CHILE 


Most of the plastic-molding machines 
in use in Chile have come from the 
United States, with lesser amounts com- 
ing from England. Of the 12 plants in 
Chile manufacturing articles from plas- 
tic materials, about half are compara- 
tively large and the other half are work- 
ing with one or two machines. 

New equipment and dies were unob- 
tainable during the war. Only the 
simpler type of dies could be made suc- 
cessfully in Chile. New equipment or- 
dered in the United States during recent 
years is being delivered now; some 4-, 
6-, and 8-ounce machines are reported 
to have been received. 

For compression molding, some man- 
ufacturers have been using antiquated 
types of hand-operated machines (many 
of which have been made in Chile) but 
the automatic-injection type of machine 
already has found favor. 

Local manufacturers are reported to 
be unfamiliar with newer models, such 
as preform presses and transfer molding 
presses. The larger manufacturers, 
however, are understood to be inter- 
ested in modernizing their equipment. 
The extent to which they purchase the 
newer large-scale production models 
will depend largely on their ability to 
develop a greater variety of products 
from plastic materials, as well as upon 
the country’s consuming power. Local 
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production of plastic products has not 
been adequate to meet the demand. 

Before making shipment of machinery 
to Chile, manufacturers are advised to 
obtain telegraphic assurance from the 
importer that his exchange permit 1s 
still in force. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY MANUFACTURE, 
CHINA 


The machine shops of the China Tex- 
tile Industries, Inc., have started the 
manufacture of spinning and weaving 
machinery in addition to making spare 
parts for its own and other Government- 
owned factories, the Chinese press 
reports. 


FacTORY AND COTTAGE PRODUCTION OF 
ABRASIVES, INDIA 


Following a war-created scarcity of 
coated abrasives, factories in India 
started production early in the war. A 
number of cottage producers in addition 
to six factories are now manufacturing 
these products. 

India’s requirements for abrasives 
formerly were imported from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Italy, and 
Japan, the supply position becoming 
acute after Japan’s entry into the war. 

The chief raw materials required are 
natural abrasive minerals (quartz, gar- 
net, corundum, and emery); synthetic 
abrasive minerals (silicon carbide and 
aluminum oxide grains); special-type 
backing (kraft paper, cloth, vulcanized 
fiber) ; and hide glue as a bonding mate- 
rial. Of these, emery is imported from 
Turkey, and silicon carbide and alumi- 
num oxide grains, kraft paper, and vul- 
canized fiber from the United States; the 
remaining raw materials are available 
in India. 

The highest domestic production was 
reached in 1943, when abrasive rolls and 
disks, emery paper and cloth, and sand 
or glass paper and cloth worth 2,100,000 
rupees were manufactured in India. 

Imports of coated abrasives in 1943 
were valued at 600,000 rupees. India's 
total demand for the next few years is 
expected not to exceed 100,000 reams, or 
a value of approximately 2,000,000 rupees. 
With domestic production higher than 
demand (producers have an estimated 
annual rated capacity of 200,000 reams), 
it has been suggested that India be 
granted facilities to export coated abra- 
Sives to neighboring countries. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
CINCHONA BARK 


Production of cinchona bark in Euca- 
dor during 1946 remained at a low level, 
Owing partly to the wholesale cutting of 
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trees during the war and failure to make 
new plantings and partly to the transfer 
of labor from the cinchona area to the 
cultivation of rice. Foreign demand for 
cinchona continued light. 

Exports during the period January 
through October 1946 totaled 22,456 kilo- 
grams, valued at 148,509 sucres, with 
none going to the United States. Of total 
exports of 591,354 kilograms, valued at 
2,015,750 sucres, during the first 10 
months of 1945, the United States bought 
584330 kilograms, with a value of 
1,981,932 sucres. 


IRAGI EXPORTS OF GUM TRAGACANTH AND 
LICORICE ROOT 


In the first 9 months of 1946, Iraq’s ex- 
ports of gum tragacanth to the United 
States totaled 15,543 pounds, valued at 
$17,100. Licorice-root exports to the 
United States in the same _ period 
amounted to 5,790,215 pounds, valued at 
$221,485. 


PALESTINE’S IMPORTS 


Palestine’s imports of drugs and medi- 
cines during the second quarter of 1946 
were valued at £P149,118. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CHILEAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of paint, varnish, ink, colors, 
and dyes into Chile in the period Janu- 
ary through October 1946 amounted to 
$1,830,000, an increase of 31.4 percent 
over the import value in the first 10 
months of 1945. 

Exports of these materials in the first 
10 months of 1946 totaled $46,000. 


PAINT REQUIREMENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The proposed rehabilitation program 
in the Republic of the Philippines will 
require, quarterly, 100,000 gallons of 
paint for outside work and 75,000 for in- 
teriors. These requirements are esti- 
mated on a 2-year basis. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


SOAP AND TOILETRY IMPORTS, PHILIPPINE 
REPUBLIC 


Imports of soaps and toiletries into the 
Republic of the Philippines in the first 
half of 1946 had a value of 10,080,000 
pesos. 


LOCAL AND EXPORT TRADE, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Wholesale trade in perfumes and cos- 
metics in the Dominican Republic in the 
last 9 months of 1946 was valued at 


$2,421,000. Full-year exports amounted 
to 1,255 kilograms, valued at $825. 
Exports of essential oils in 1946 totaled 
7,247 kilograms, valued at $24,550. 
Laundry-soap exports in 1946 amount- 
ed to 575 kilograms, with a value of $140. 


Soap PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Soap production in Germany is insuf- 
ficient to meet normal requirements, ow- 
ing to an extreme shortage of fats and 
oils. No relief is anticipated until ade- 
quate imports of these items can be re- 
sumed. Meanwhile, to forestall epidem- 
ics which might arise through lack of 
soap, every effort is being made to collect 
used fats and to expand the production 
of synthetic detergents. 


MADAGASCAR’S EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


In 1946, exports of oil of ylang-ylang 
from Madagascar amounted to 56,200 
kilograms, valued at 57,252,000 francs; 
clove oil, 331,700 kilograms, with a value 
of 46,762,000 francs; lemongrass oil, 
45,700 kilograms, valued at 16,229,000 
francs; and other essential oils, 10,900 
kilograms, worth 7,197,000 francs. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
CEYLON’s IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton yarn into Ceylon 
from the United States during 1946 de- 
clined to 284,551 pounds from 734,340 
pounds in 1945. 

Imports of cotton piece goods in 1946 
totaled 34,193,354 yards, of which 8,251,- 
040 yards came from the United States. 
In 1945, 48,991,842 yards were imported. 


PRODUCTION IN SYRIA 


Syria’s production of cotton in 1946 
amounted to approximately 5,000 tons, 
or about the same as in 1945. No cotton 
is grown in the Lebanon, 

Domestic mills produce about 3,000 
metric tons of yarn. This amount, in- 
adequate for local requirements, is sup- 
plemented by imports, particularly from 
India, Egypt, and the United States. 


Silk and Products 
RIBBON OUTPUT, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss silk-ribbon industry’s pro- 
duction was maintained at a favorable 
level during 1946. However, output 
failed to keep pace with demand, owing 
to the shortage of raw materials and 
labor. Delivery dates were extended to 
the end of 1947 and for certain types 
even into 1948. Increased wages and 
additional taxes raised production costs. 
Consequently, export prices increased 
and competition from Italian and French 
weavers was strengthened. 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


NYLON-YARN INCREASE, ITALY 


Production of nylon yarn in Italy is 
progressing steadily, according to the 
Italian press. 

Nylon yarn, used in the past almost ex- 
clusively for the production of hosiery, 
is now being used in the manufacture of 
clothing, such as raincoats, and in the in- 
dustrial field. The increase in produc- 
tion is expected to bring about a reduc- 
tion in yarn prices and permit the manu- 
facture of clothing at lower cost. 


RAYON YARN AND FABRICS, SWITZERLAND 


Production of rayon yarns in Switzer- 
land in 1946 totaled about 17,000 tons. 
Full productivity was not attained owing 
to a lack of from 200 to 300 workers 
needed in addition to the 4,600 persons 
employed. Because of the limitation on 
exports imposed to assure a supply for 
domestic use, only 16 percent of produc- 
tion was exported in 1946; domestic de- 
mand for rayon yarns exceeded supply, 
and a voluntary quota system of distribu- 
tion was maintained. 

Exports during 1946 included 3,673 tons 
of rayon staple fiber, 627 tons of spun 
rayon yarn, and 1,381 tons of rayon fila- 
ment yarn, according to a British trade 
journal. 

Neither domestic nor foreign demand 
for silk and rayon fabrics was fulfilled in 
1946, principally because of insufficient 
labor. With increased competition from 
other countries, concern was felt that 
Switzerland might lose its favored posi- 
tion on the world market, though manu- 
facturers had sufficient orders to main- 
tain employment for some time. 


INCREASED OUTPUT DIFFICULT, U. K. 


The outlook for increased rayon pro- 
duction in the Manchester district of 
England in the immediate future is not 
very encouraging. Only small improve- 
ment is expected in 1947. Although 
machinery capacity is practically the 
same as before the war, greater demand 
has to be met, including that for tire 
cord. Handicaps to increased output in- 
clude the labor shortage and the ad- 
verse fuel and power position. Inter- 
ruptions to production brought about by 
the closing of many weaving mills has 
made difficult the filling of commitments 
to both domestic and oversea trade. De- 
creased rayon-textile exports may result. 


W ool and Products 


INCREASE IN FINLAND’S IMPORTS 


In 1946, Finland imported 1,432 metric 
tons of wool, as compared with 1,087 tons 
in 1945. 


Swiss IMPORTS AND MILL ACTIVITY 


Raw-wool supplies in Switzerland in- 
creased in 1946; in nearly all months, 
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imports exceeded the prewar average. 
Yarn imports were negligible, and, to in- 
crease the supply, wool was sent to neigh- 
boring countries for spinning. Because 
of the labor shortage, improvement in the 
supply of raw materials was not fully re- 
flected in the output of woolen mills. 
Full productivity will be necessary for 
some time to meet both domestic and 
foreign demand. 

Best-quality pure woolen goods were 
in strong demand. Exports were limited 
almost entirely to mixed fabrics. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first 2 months of 1947 ap- 
proximately 81,000 army blankets were 
allocated to the Canadian domestic trade 
by the War Assets Corporation, according 
to a Canadian trade publication. About 
600,000 blankets released by the services 
have been distributed to dealers since 
termination of the war. Many had been 
used but were cleaned and given sani- 
tary treatment at the Corporation’s Rec- 
lamation Depot in the Province of 
Quebec. 

A new plant for spinning fine worsted 
and woolen yarns began operations in 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, in February. 
Approximately 576 spindles are in opera- 
tion. Additional machinery soon will be 
installed. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CEYLON’S COIR-YARN AND KAPOK EXPORTS 


In 1946, Ceylon’s coir-yarn exports 
amounted to 29,211 hundredweight; in 
1945, exports totaled 4,765 hundred- 
weight. 

Kapok exports totaled 12,043 hundred- 
weight, compared with 4,731 hundred- 
weight in 1945. 


FLAX PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
CANADA 


The Dominion-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference has recommended that dur- 
ing the 1947 season 21,000 acres be de- 
voted to flax-fiber production in Canada. 
This would be a 33 percent increase over 
the 1946 acreage. Higher production is 
considered necessary to maintain pro- 
duction in the 30 modern processing 
mills. 

Exports of flax fiber and tow for the 
first 3 months of the production year, 
October 1 to December 31, 1946, declined 
to 120 short tons from 648 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1945. Shipments 
to the United States totaled 112 short 
tons and to the United Kingdom, 8 tons. 

In the 1945-46 production year, exports 
of flax fiber and tow totaled 3,642 short 
tons. 

Imports of flax fiber and tow in the 
3 months ending December 31, 1946, to- 
taled 113.5 short tons; 68.5 short tons 
came from Belgium; 39, from the United 
States; and 6, from other countries. Im- 











ports in the corresponding period of 1945 
totaled 71.8 short tons; all came from 
the United States. 






Cana Hats, COTTON, AND Kapok, Domiyq. 





CAN REPUBLIC 
In 1946, the Dominican Republic ex. tl 
ported 11,735 kilograms of cana hats, | 
valued at $41,957; 3,781 kilograms of raw 
cotton, valued at $1,656; and 84,853 Kilo- 
grams of kapok, valued at $15,698. 
KAPOK PRODUCTION AND EXPorts, ( 
ECUADOR @ 
Kapok production in Ecuador in 1946 p 
was estimated at 25,000 quintals (1 quip. t] 
tal=101.4 pounds). a 
Exports in the first 10 months of 1946 li 
totaled 390,596 kilograms, compared with e 
225,193 kilograms in the like period of 8 
1945. Largest shipments went to the 1 
United States, 214,023 kilograms, and to d 
Cuba, 152,780 kilograms. . 


KaApoK SITUATION, JAVA, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Revival of kapok production in Jaya. I 
which before the war provided annual | 
exports of from 20,000 to 25,000 tons, wil] 

I 


be slow. Formerly, only 10 percent was 


grown on plantations, the remainder be- . 
ing produced from trees along the mar- 
gins of fields or by the roadside. During ' 


the Occupation, some trees were used for 
firewood; on the plantations, under- 
growth which deprives the trees of nour- | | 
ishment has prevented further develop- | 
ment. It is believed that 2 or 3 years | 
may be required before production can 
be stepped up to half the prewar yield; 
therefore, the 1947 harvest is not ex- 
pected to be significant. 

No supplies of kapok were available in 
Java or the Celebes for immediate ship- 
ment abroad as of February 1947, owing 
to the shortage of presses and _ spare 
parts. In the bridgehead at Semarang, 
formerly the principal port of shipment, 
3,000 metric tons of cleaned kapok were 
on hand. Of this amount, about 900 tons 
were reported still unsold, but none of 
the kapok was pressed or baled for ship- 
ment: 6,000 tons were reported to be 
stored nearby. In the interior, near 
Surabaya, about 7,000 tons of cleaned 
kapok were reported available from war- 
time harvests 


PoOLAND’s FLAX ACREAGE TO BE INCREASED 


Flax acreage in Poland, as of February 
1947, totaled 60,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.47 acres) , according to the Polish press. 
It is planned to increase this area up t 
150,000 hectares by 1949, inasmuch as the 
present supply of flax and hemp meets 
only 25 percent of local demand. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, EL SALVADOR 


Imports of jute bags into El Salvador | 
totaled 29,792 kilograms during 1946, 
chiefly for use in the sugar industry. The 
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United States supplied 14,717 kilograms, 
the United Kingdom 14,139 kilograms, 
and India 936 kilograms. 

Kenaf fiber is produced in El Salvador, 
but at present is of little commercial im- 
portance. Unofficial reports indicate 
that at least 1,000,000 pounds of kenaf 
fiber are in storage. 


Exports OF CRIN VEGETAL, FRENCH 
Morocco 


During 1946, exports of crin vegetal 
(dwarf-palm fiber) from Morocco in- 
creased to 17,435 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4,800 tons in 1945. Although 
the prewar volume of 50,000 tons was not 
attained, trade was once more estab- 
lished with most of the former buy- 
ers. Foreign shipments in 1946 included 
8.871 tons to France, 2,131 to Belgium, 
1,408 to the United States, and 1.112 to 
Norway. 


HEMP AND ESPARTO-GRASS CONSUMPTION, 
SPAIN 


Approximately 8,500 metric tons of 
hemp are consumed annually by Spain’s 
hemp-sandal and cordage industries. 
About 6,500 tons are absorbed in the 
manufacture of nets, fishing tackle, and 
stream cables. 

Esparto grass is grown in Spain and 
used in the manufacture of mats, rope- 
sole sandals, pack saddles, as well as in 
the manufacture of paper. Because of 
the country’s extensive cultivation, im- 
ports of raw esparto grass and products 
made thereof are not permitted. 


Wearing Apparel 
ECUADORAN EXPORTS OF PANAMA Hats 


Toquilla (Panama) hats are made in 
Ecuadoran homes and brought to the 
market in Cuenca, largest production 
center, by various buyers who travel 
through the country districts. In Cuenca 
they are sold to agents of foreign im- 
porters and to Ecuadoran exporters. 

Ecuador exported 4,107,700 hats, val- 
ued at $5,020,666, in the first 10 months 
of 1946, compared with 3,602,872, valued 
at $4,177,387, in the corresponding period 
of 1945. Exports during November and 
December were expected to continue the 
increase over 1945. 


GARMENT PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Though garment production expanded 
tremendously in the Netherlands, out- 
put had reached only 50 percent of 
capacity by the end of 1946. The num- 
ber of garment-manufacturing firms in- 
creased from 800 at the time of libera- 
tion to between 1,350 and 1,400 at the 
end of 1946. Employment in the industry 
at the end of 1946, however, was approxi- 
mately 25,000, compared with 44,000 in 
1939. 

Exports in 1946 were comparatively 
small, valued at about 10,000,000 guilders, 
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and were sent mainly to Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Belgium, Argentina, Brazil, and 
South Africa. The Netherlands hopes to 
increase exports to a value of 25,000 
guilders in 1947 and to gain part of the 
German market, particularly for wom- 
en’s clothes and underwear. 

Plans call for the standardization of 
sizes, and it is hoped that a large ready- 
to-wear clothing market can be tapped 
by the planned Customs Union. It is also 
hoped that the price level, which has 
more than doubled, can be reduced by 
increased output, but such reduction de- 
pends in part on the cost and avail- 
ability of textiles. 


NEW ZEALAND’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


The clothing industry in New Zealand 
was active during 1946, working prima- 
rily on imported fabrics. The chief fac- 
tor limiting production in the principal 
industrial centers was the severe labor 
shortage. New clothing factories, sev- 
eral of which began operations in 1946, 
were located in smaller towns where the 
employment situation was not so acute. 


SwIss KNITTED-WEAR AND STOCKING 
INDUSTRIES 


The Knitted-wear and stocking indus- 
try in Switzerland, which employs about 
13,000 workers, was well occupied during 
1946. Production, however, could not 
meet demand because of shortages of 
yarn, as well as of operators, and it was 
necessary to extend delivery dates. To 
protect the domestic supply, and because 
of some exchange difficulties, further re- 
strictions were placed on exports in the 
latter part of the year. Workers were 
brought in from Italy but, in general, 
the number was insufficient. Prices were 
considerably above those of 1945. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s wearing-apparel industry con- 
tinued to operate in a Sellers’ market 
throughout 1946. Although supplies of 
textiles—particularly cottons and silks— 
were more plentiful, consumer demands 
were such that the industry, even work- 
ing at full capacity, could not fully sat- 
isfy them. 

Imported clothing, too, was far short 
of the market potential, and the small 
quantities received sold easily at prices 
well in excess of those prevailing for do- 
mestic products. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Clothing produced by Uruguay’s ap- 
parel industry during 1946 was valued 
by the trade at approximately 22,000,000 
pesos. Quantitative figures are not 
available, but it is believed that 1946 
production exceeded the 1945 output by 
a slight margin. Imports increased 
slightly, despite high duties, and during 
the first 11 months of 1946 included 


ready-made clothing in general, 3,594 
kilograms ($45,071 c. i. f. Montevideo) ; 
sports and beach wear, including shoes, 
2,200 kilograms ($25,951); handker- 
chiefs and neckties, 6,114 kilograms 
($109,418) ; women’s hose, mostly nylon, 
99,511 pairs ($86,012); and gloves, 6,785 
pairs ($9,092). 

Exports during 1946 changed very 
little from the 1945 figure, and during 
the first 11 months included the follow- 
ing, with values in United States cur- 
rency, f. o. b. Montevideo, in parentheses: 
Leather windbreakers and jackets, 12,195 
kilograms ($198,395); knitted wind- 
breakers, sweaters, pull-overs, and 
jackets, 12,549 kilograms ($364,124); 
garments in general, 4,831 kilograms 
($70,881); underwear, 1,447 kilograms 
($22,878) ; socks, 9,024 pairs ($12,100); 
anklets, 36,000 pairs ($10,578); stock- 
ings, 287,304 pairs ($488,093); leather 
gloves, 13,377 pairs ($44,583) ; and gloves 
of other materials, 12,440 pairs ($14,968). 


Imports, U. K. 


During the fourth quarter of 1946 the 
United Kingdom’s imports from the 
United States included 27,505 women’s 
and girls’ dresses and skirts valued at 
£57,495. January 1947 imports totaled 
14.275 dresses and skirts valued at 
£30,873. 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


GROWTH AND EXporRT, DOMINION REPUBLIC 


A large leaf-tobacco crop is forecast 
for 1947 in the Dominican Republic. The 
1946 crop is believed to be the largest in 
the country’s history; according to trade 
estimates, the crop was more than 640,- 
000 quintals (1 quintal=101.4 pounds), 
with a value of $9,000,000, including han- 
dling charges, and was almost twice as 
large as the 1945 crop. The Dominican 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
that 28,231 metric tons of leaf tobacco 
were harvested in 1946, compared with 
18,640 metric tons in 1945. 

The price paid to farmers averaged 
about $8.50 a hundred pounds and was 
approximately 30 percent less than in 
the preceding year. Owing to the slow 
market and low price at the beginning of 
the harvest, an Institute for the Defense 
of Tobacco was established by Law No. 
1187 of June 4, 1946. However, it did not 
take an active part in marketing the crop. 
Possible reasons for the slow market were 
lack of dollar exchange, reluctance on 
the part of buyers because of the fear 
of new taxes, or a holding off from buy- 
ing in order to keep the price low. In 
March 1946, a 5-percent ad valorem duty 
was placed on exports of leaf tobacco. 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Lighter Shortage Handicaps 
Trade at Port of Tientsin 


Tientsin, the principal port of North 
China, is surpassed in value of its foreign 
trade only by the two southern ports of 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. At present, 
however, the port, situated some 47 
miles inland on the Hai Ho River, is 
faced with a serious lighter shortage. 

While coasting steamers, drawing 
some 13 feet of water, are usually able 
to proceed up-river directly to Tientsin. 
deep-draft vessels must transship their 
cargoes with the aid of lighters outside 
of Taku Bar, at the mouth of the Hai Ho. 
As a result, most of the Tientsin cargo 
originating in the United States is be- 
ing transshipped by coastal steamers at 
Shanghai, although some imported goods 
are carried to Taku Bar and unloaded 
into lighters. 

To illustrate the volume of shipping 
entering and clearing Tientsin, past rec- 
ords indicate that during 1940 average 
monthly tonnages of inward and out- 
ward cargo amounted to about 175,000 
and 140,000 tons, respectively. In the 
same year the number of ships loading 
and discharging at Tientsin fluctuated 
between 400 and 1,500 per month. It is 
easy to understand that, to handle the 
great number of ships and the consid- 
erable tonnage mentioned above, exten- 
sive port facilities are indispensable. 

Additional facilities were developed 
near the mouth of the Hai Ho River 
some years ago. Thus, Tangku, connect- 
ing with Tientsin by the Peiping-and- 
Mukden Railway, may be considered as 
an auxiliary port of Tientsin. Unfortu- 
nately, however, deep-draft vessels can- 
not be accommodated at Tangku any 
more than at Tientsin proper because, in 
either case, the oceangoing vessels would 
have to cross Taku Bar. To take care of 
the problem a fleet of lighters has to be 
maintained along with other specialized 
river craft, such as tugs and icebreakers. 

Just prior to Pearl Harbor, auxiliary 
port facilities at Tientsin consisted of 
some 95 general-cargo lighters capable 
of carrying about 47,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, there were 8 bulk-oil lighters and 
42 tugs, including several icebreakers. 
This impressive number of auxiliary 
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craft afforded the possibility of turning 
around ocean vessels calling at Taku Bar 


within a relatively short time. It was 
possible to load or discharge up to about 
1,000 tons a day and in some cases even 
more than that. This operating effi- 
ciency was instrumental in attracting 
shipping to Tientsin and was responsible 
for making it a regular port of call by 
many steamship lines. 

Today, unfortunately, the facilities at 
the port are far from adequate. In No- 
vember 1946, the lighterage capacity 
available at Tientsin amounted to only 
about 30 percent of prewar capacity. 
Only 16 tugs and 36 lighters could be 
used for normal purposes and even this 
tonnage was often reduced by diverting 
part of it for use of the military. Dur- 
ing August and September 1946 an aver- 
age of 3 weeks’ time was needed to dis- 
charge commercial vessels at Taku Bar. 

The present situation may be consid- 
erably improved with the completion of 
the new Tangku harbor project, started 
by the Japanese in 1938 and now being 
continued by China’s Ministry of Com- 
munications. The work includes con- 
struction of a canal and silt gage con- 
necting the harbor with the Hai Ho River 
and will make possible the use of the 
harbor by coastal vessels. But this still 
does not eliminate the need for addi- 
tional lighters. 


New Weekly Ship Service 
Links Panama, West Coast 


The United Fruit Co. has inaugurated 
a weekly service for passengers and cargo 
between New Orleans and Los Angeles 
via the Panama Canal. This is the first 
postwar regular passenger service from 
Panama to the West Coast of the United 
States. Each ship can carry about 12 
passengers. The entire journey from 
New Orleans to California will take about 
30 days. General and refrigerated cargo 
will be discharged in Panama and, after 
transit through the Canal, bananas will 
be loaded for Los Angeles at West Coast 
Central American ports. On the return 
trip, bananas will be loaded for New 
Orleans. 

The ships to be used, all new “reefers” 
with 450,000 cubic feet of refrigerated 











space, are the Fra Berlanga, Limon, 
Comayagua, Esparta, and Junior. Tae 
first-named vessel sailed up the West 
Coast from Balboa on March 24. 


Canadian Air Lines Report 
Big Increase in Business 


Air-freight loads carried by domestic 
air lines in Canada registered an increase 
of 65.9 percent in January 1947 over the 
corresponding month in 1946, soaring to 
an unprecedented total of 2,125,000 
pounds (according to preliminary figures 
compiled by the Air Transport Board and 
released for publication by the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply). 
Total ton-miles flown in this category 
during January 1947 amounted to 203,000 
as compared with 131,000 a year ago. 

The American Embassy in Ottawa re- 
ports further that domestic aircraft pas- 
senger loads totaled 44,700 for the month 
under review, an increase of 20.2 percent 
over the passenger traffic accommodated 
in January 1946. 


New Guatemalan Air Line To 
Carry Freight and Passengers 


A recent decision of the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works has 
authorized the provisional formation of 
a new Guatemalan air line to be known 
as ALA de Guatemala. According to the 
American Embassy in Guatemala, this 
air line will engage in international air 
freight and passenger service. The new 
company will be headed by Minor Keil- 
hauer, who is at present associated with 
ALA of El Salvador and TACA, S. A. 
and Enrique Salazar Oliva, local manager 
of ALA of El Salvador, the Guatemalan 
office of which is to be liquidated. Re- 
portedly, the new company will be inde- 
pendent of both the above-mentioned 
firms. 


Guatemalan Air Line To 
Initiate Additional Service 
According to the American Embassy in 
Guatemala, Aviateca, the Guatemalan 
national air line, will soon initiate service 
to four additional interior cities: Bana- 
nera, Tiquisate ‘headquarters of the 
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United Fruit Co. and its subsidiary, Cia. 
Agricola de Guatemala), Mazatenango 
(capital of the Department of Suchitepe- 
quez), and Retalhuleu (capital of the De- 
partment of Retalhuleu). The new 
schedules will bring Aviateca’s service to 
more than 20 important interior points, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Revises Passenger Fares 


Two important changes were made in 
the passenger fares of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, effective April 1, 1947, according 
to the American Embassy in Ottawa. 

A reduction equivalent to 15 percent 
was effected in TCA’s Montreal-London 
tariff, establishing a rate of $312 (plus the 
15-percent Government tax). This is 
the lowest fare permissible under the 
IATA, and was designed to compensate 
for the cancellation of the transportation 
tax on air lines operating out of the 
United States. 

On its domestic operations TCA insti- 
tuted a general fare increase which cor- 
responds roughly to an over-all average 
of 10 percent. 


Rates for Electric Power, 
Light, Heat Raised in Chile 


The Cia. Chilena de Electricidad, a 
subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., authorized by official decree, raised 
the rates for electric power, light, and 
heat effective April 1, to enable the com- 
pany to continue operation without loss. 

A typical increase is that of residential 
consumers from 1.248 to 1.648 paper pesos 
per kilowatt-hour. The rate for resi- 
dential or commercial consumers using 
less than 12 kilowatt-hours monthly is 
raised from 0.936 to 1.336 pesos per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

No change is made in the minimum 
charge, nor in meter rental rates. 


Mexico Resumes Operations 
on Waterworks Project 


Work on the Lerma River tunnel, the 
project to provide adequate potable water 
for the Federal District of Mexico, is 
again under way after having been at a 
standstill for over a month. 

The stoppage of work followed the 
creation of the Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources and the subsequent shifting 
about of various departments charged 
with the responsibility of constructing 
waterworks and sewage projects. Most 
of these projects were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the new Ministry, and, 
following a month of indecision, it was 
decided that the Lerma project would 
remain under the control of the Fed- 
eral District. 

The American Embassy in Mexico City 
further reports that work on the aque- 
duct to carry the water to the Federal 
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District has also been at a standstill, and 
the contract has been renegotiated. Pre- 
viously 15 to 29 small contractors were 
working on the aqueduct at various 
places. The new contract has been let 
to one firm, Contratistas Unidos, for the 
completion of the aqueduct at a price 
of approximately 20,000,000 pesos. The 
tunnel will probably be put through 
within a year, but it is believed that 2 
years will elapse before water will be 
supplied to the Federal District by this 
project. 








Air-Letter Service to Foreign 
Countries 


By order No. 34276 of March 28, 1947, by the 
Postmaster General, published in the Postal 


Bulletin of April 1, to be effective April 29, 
1947, a service of air letters has been inaug- 
urated to all foreign countries at a uniform 


postage rate of 10 cents each. Air-letter sheets 
which can be folded into the form of an en- 
velope, with printed postage stamp and _air- 
mail markings, will be sold for 10 cents each 
at all post offices as soon after the above date 
as supplies can be made available. Messages 
are to be written on the inner side of the 
sheets. No enclosures are permitted. If anvy- 
thing is enclosed, the articles will be sent by 
surface means. 

Air letters will be given all available air 
service to the countries of destination. Air let- 
ters may not be sent under registration. 

Air-letter sheets manufactured by private in- 
dividuals or concerns, if approved by the De- 
partment for such use, will be accepted for mail- 
ing after 10 cents in postage has been affixed. 








Five-Year Plan Approved for 
Portugal Telephone System 


The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Co. 
has approved a 5-year plan beginning in 
1947 to catch up arrears of work which 
accumulated during the war. The proj- 
ect will cost an estimated £2,000,000, a 
considerable portion of which will be 
spent on British equipment. During 
1946 a considerable quantity of telephone 
gear was exported to Portugal, accord- 
ing to the American Embassy in London. 


Sweden’s Power Plants Hard 
Pressed To Meet Big Demand 


The high rate of industrial activity 
has increased Sweden's requirements for 
electrical energy to such an extent that 
the power plants are having difficulty in 
meeting the demands. It is feared that 
the continued expansion of Sweden’s 
hydroelectric power capacity will be ser- 
iously hampered during 1947 and 1948, 
owing to the inability of the hard- 
pressed Swedish electrical industry to 
effect prompt deliveries of the necessary 
electrical machinery and equipment. 

It was formerly estimated that a bet- 
ter equilibrium between supply of and 
demand for power could be attained by 
1949, but it now appears that this will 


not be possible before 1950, when the 
first of the three turbines to be installed 
at the Harspranget power plant is set in 
motion. 

According to the American Legation 
in Stockholm, the production of electric 
power in Sweden totaled 13% billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1945. During the past 
few months, however, the total output 
amounted to 300 million kilowatt-hours 
a week, a figure which corresponds to 
an annual production of about 15 billion 
kilowatt-hours. To maintain this high 
level of production, it has been neces- 
sary to use thermoelectric power gener- 
ation more extensively than formerly. 
The limited fuel supply will undoubtedly 
prevent a further extensive utilization of 
thermoelectric power. 

The Royal Board of Waterfalls re- 
cently curtailed deliveries of electric 
power to certain Swedish industrial 
plants, and is considering the necessity 
of restricting electric-power consump- 
tion during the coming year. 


Swiss Air Line Inaugurates 
Geneva-to-London Flight 


The Swiss air line, SWISSAIR, has 
inaugurated service between Geneva and 
London. The air line is using DC-4 
equipment on this route, and offers four 
flights weekly—Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Monday. The one-way fare is 
£13.14s.3d. (approximately US$55.24), 
according to the Civil Air Attaché in 
the American Embassy in London. 


Brazil Authorizes Special 
Flights From Rio to Cairo 


Panair do Brasil was recently granted 
governmental authorization to conduct 
two special flights from Rio de Janeiro 
to Cairo as an extension of the air line’s 
trips on the Rio-Rome route. 

The Civil Air Attaché at Rio de Janeiro 
further stated that Panair is operating 
on a provisional basis, and added that 
the air line had not yet been designated 
as a carrier under the bilateral air-trans- 
port agreements concluded with the 
United Kingdom, France, or Portugal. 


Ecuador Begins Work on 
Domestic Water Systems 


Export-Import Bank representatives 
arrived in Ecuador during April to com- 
plete arrangements with the municipal- 
ities of Guayaquil and Quito for loans of 
$4,000,000 each for their domestic water 
systems. 

The American Embassy in Guayaquil 
advises further that actual work has be- 
gun on the laying of a third city water 
pipe line under the Guayas River. This 
much-needed project is scheduled to be 
completed in September. 

(Continued on p. 35) 








Foreign Travel, Chief 
Import of U. S., Plays 
Impressive Role 
(Continued from p. 6) 


Mexico City, where excellent connections 
are available for travel to Central and 
South American countries. Travel ex- 
penditures made in Mexican border 
towns maintained fairly Constant levels 
during the thirties, while travel expendi- 
tures to the interior increased at a rapid 
rate with the increase in transportation 
facilities. Expenditures in the interior 
of Mexico, which were estimated at be- 
tween $4,000,006 and $5,000,000 in 1930, 
increased to nearly $14,000,000 in 1939. 
In 1940 with the outbreak of the war and 
the diversion of recreational travel from 
oversea countries, expenditures for travel 
in Mexico showed an additional sharp 
increase. Asin the case of Canada, gaso- 
line rationing produced a decline in 
travel to the interior of Mexico in 1942. 

At the close of the war, expenditures 
for travel to the interior of Mexico were 
estimated as approaching the peak 
reached in 1941, while the upward trend 
continued through 1946 as vacationists, 
unable to satisfy their pent-up desire for 
travel to oversea countries, turned to the 
relatively nearby and accessible Mexico. 
Travel to Mexican border cities has 
steadily increased during the years since 
1939, partly because of the location close 
to the border of a number of large mili- 
tary camps, whose personnel took ad- 
vantage of their proximity to a foreign 
country to travel locally in Mexico. Local 
travel to Mexico received an added 
stimulus in consequence of the shortages 
of many commodities in the United 
States—many persons crossing to Mex- 
ico to obtain fresh meat, poultry, liquors, 
leather goods, and silver articles. 

United States residents traveling in 
Mexico during 1946 are estimated to have 
spent $72,000,090 in border towns, and 
$49,000,000 in the interior of Mexico, 
travel to the interior of Mexico having 
increased by more than 50 percent over 
1945. The increase in border expendi- 
tures was at a slower rate than in 1945, 
partly because of the decrease in the 
personnel of military camps located in 
the border area. 


Salient Considerations 


International travel falls 
main classes—recreational and non- 
recreational. The first category includes 
those persons who travel principally for 
recreation, relaxation, or rest. In nor- 
mal times, approximately 85 percent of 
total travel expenditures by United 
States residents within foreign countries 
are made by recreational travelers. 
Nonrecreational travel includes persons 
traveling for business reasons, in edu- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


2.04 


1. Si 


Notre.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


uv 


gourdes to a dollar 





cational, scientific, or philanthropic pur- 
suits, and for personal necessity, such as 
on visits of more or less urgency to rela- 
tives or friends residing abroad and 
trips for the administration of invest- 


ments or property owned in foreign 
countries. These two main types of 
travel are subject to different sets oi 


stimuli, and react to outside influences 


in a different manner. 
Of the many factors which influence 
recreational travel to foreign countries, 


perhaps the most important is economic 
well-being, since recreational travel is 
typically a luxury expenditure. Non- 
recreational travel likewise follows major 
economic trends, though to a lesser de- 
gree, since travel for business reasons in- 
creases in times of expanding business 
and decreases in any business recession. 
Using the national income of the United 
States as an index of the general eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing, and com- 
paring changes in foreign travel expendi- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 
fers in New 


Compiled 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound 


Official 
Free 
Belgium Franc. 
Canada rin otal 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) France 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound. . 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound: 
Official 


Free 


Monetary unit 


4 verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


A verage rate | Latest 

’ available 
| quotation 
March 1947; April 25, 


1945 1946 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) | 1947 

*$3. 2280 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
*, 0229 . 0228 0228 . 0228 
9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9049 9329 9422 8973 
* 0201 0201 . 0201 
* 2088 2087 . 2087 
* 0197 OO84 OO84 0084 
3012 3016 . 3015 . 3016 
* 3793 3781 3779 . 3775 
3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
* 2018 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 404 . 0403 
3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 . 0913 
* 2586 2782 2782 
* 2336 2336 2336 

*4. 0350 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0273 4.0274 
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*averages of daily rates for 


that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





tures to changes in national income dur- 
ing the interwar period, the relationship 
over the entire period was found to be a 
close one, although two different trends 
are discernible. During the twenties the 
rate of rise of foreign-travel expendi- 
tures in relation to the increase in the 
national income was more rapid than 
that exhibited in the thirties. 

Immigration—with its resultant in- 
crease in the foreign-born population of 
the Nation—likewise exerts upon travel 
a profound influence which may be 
traced to the desire by naturalized citi- 
zens or alien residents to visit the coun- 
tries of their origin. During’ the 
twentieth century more than 19,000,000 
immigrant aliens, most of whom were 
born in Europe, were admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
This unquestionably had an important 
effect on travel and travel patterns dur- 
ing the interwar period. Although dur- 
ing this period foreign-born residents 
(that is, naturalized citizens and alien 
residents of the United States) accounted 
for only about 10 percent of the total 
population, more than 50 percent of 
total travelers departing for passport 
areas were born in foreign countries. 

As would be expected from the origin 
of immigration during the century, the 
majority of residents departing for over- 
seas were destined for European coun- 
tries, departures by all residents for 
Europe in the 1920’s amounting to 66 
percent of total departures for all over- 
sea areas. Departures for Europe by 
alien residents alone accounted for 87 
percent of total overseas departures by 
alien residents. Quota restrictions 
placed on immigration from all countries 
except independent countries in the 
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Western Hemisphere in 1921 and 1924 
caused a sharp decline in immigration 
which continued through the 1930’s, and 
the 1940 census reflected the first decen- 
nial decline in foreign-born population 
for more than 100 years. It is impossible 
to prophesy what our immigration poli- 
cies may be in the future. However, if 
they continue unchanged appreciably 
from the present, the decline in the num- 
ber of foreign-born residents in the 
United States will be reflected in an 
eventual decrease in the numbers of for- 
eign-born residents traveling abroad, 
especially since ties to the mother coun- 
try tend to become weakened as time 
passes. 

On the other hand, this trend may be 
more than offset if travel by native-born 
citizens to passport areas ‘should con- 
tinue the increase manifested since the 
early thirties. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the increase may become even 
sharper than in the late prewar period, 
because of the interest in foreign coun- 
tries that has been aroused, during the 
war, in many veterans and their friends 
and relatives. 

Speed and comfort of transportation 
to distant areas is also an important fac- 
tor in the growth of foreign travel. Un- 
der the wartime necessity for shortening 
and speeding up supply lines, interna- 
tional transportation has made strides 
in the past 6 years that could not con- 
ceivably have been equaled during times 
of peace. Commercial air transportation 
was inaugurated in 1929 between the 
United States and oversea countries, 
during which year 4,000 passengers de- 
parted by air for oversea destinations, 
mostly the West Indies and Central and 
South America. 


This figure rapidly increased to more 
than double in 1933, the rise continuing 
as services were started to the Philip- 
pines in 1936, to China in 1937, and to 
Australia and New Zealand in 1938. In 
1939 more than 30,000 passengers de- 
parted from the United States by air for 
oversea countries, or slightly under 20 
percent of total outbound passengers. 
Maritime losses due to submarine war- 
fare and the conversion of the surviving 
ships with passenger capacity to military 
uses during the war years stimulated fur- 
ther the growth of air travel, so that 
during 1945 nearly 134,000 civilians were 
carried by air to oversea points, account- 
ing for nearly 60 percent of total de- 
partures. (See chart on p. 5.) 

The development of air transportation 
presents new opportunities for foreign 
travel to the individual whose time is 
limited and who heretofore was restricted 
to a vacation spent locally, and also 
serves as a bridge to bring closer such 
areas aS were previously keyond the 
reach of the average traveler. 

Many other factors exert a profound 
influence upon international travel. 
Since travel obviously requires time, and 
leisure time is a requisite to recreational 
travel, any increase in the number and 
length of paid vacations automatically 
provides a stimulus to foreign travel. 
General improvements in accommoda- 
tions are essential, since persons travel- 
ing for recreational purposes usually re- 
quire standards of comfort abroad which 
are comparable to those enjoyed at home. 
Any reduction in travel costs also exerts 
a favorable influence on travel of the 
recreational type by bringing it within 
the financial reach of more persons, 
Social and political stability are a basic 
requirement to travel, as was evidenced 
during the late thirties, during which 
time the instability in Europe was re- 
flected in a decline in travel to that area 
in the face of a generally rising travel 
trend. 


Travel Potentialities 


It is difficult to predict the length of 
time that will be required before many 
countries which attracted tourists in the 
prewar period will have available accom- 
modations of the caliber and in the quan- 
tity to receive any great volume of travel- 
ers. At the present time, even if world- 
wide conditions were more favorable for 
tourists, the transportation facilities now 
available would restrict the number of 
travelers that could be conveyed to for- 
eign countries. 

However, if we assume a return by the 
early 1950’s to world economic conditions 
at least as favorable to travel as those 
prevailing in the interwar period, it may 
be expected that the prewar relationship 
of foreign travel to national income es- 
tablished in the period from 1921 to 1938 
will prevail. Based on this relationship, 
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total expenditures by United States resi- 
dents for travel in foreign countries, in- 
cluding fare payments, might range from 
$1,200,000,000 to $1,600,000,000 annually, 
if the national income amounts to $150,- 
000,000,000 to $200,000,000,000. 

Indeed, with the upward trend in paid 
vacations, the increase in speed and com- 
fort of transportation, the heightened 
interest in foreign countries aroused by 
the enforced travel of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our nationals during the war, 
and the natural spread of the urge to 
travel, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the dynamic relationship between 
foreign travel and national income which 
existed during the twenties might apply, 
and expenditures for foreign travel might 
reach even higher levels than those men- 
tioned above. 
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An additional tax of one-half of 1 per- 
cent was placed on tobacco exports by 
the “Reconstruction” Law, No. 1233 of 
August 24, 1946. 

Exports of tobacco in 1946 amounted to 
28,365 metric tons, valued at $8,795 260— 
compared with the preceding year’s ex- 
ports of 9,272 metric tons, valued at $3,- 
221,605—but included some carry-over 
from the 1945 crop. The tobacco was 
sent mainly to France, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Belgium, Spain, and Northern 
Africa. Approximately 100,000 bales (65 
kilograms each) were unshipped at the 
end of D2cember 1946. 


NORWAY’S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


In 1946 imports of leaf tobacco into 
Norway totaled 4,072 metric tons, valued 
at 27,590,358 crowns (4.97 crowns=$1, 
U. S. currency), of which 3,411 tons came 
from the United States. Leaf tobacco 
consumed in Norwegian tobacco manu- 
facture in 1946 totaled 4,017 metric tons, 
and was used as follows: 3,390 tons for 
cigarettes and pipe tobacco, 395 for chew- 
ing tobacco, 200 for snuff, and 32 for 
cigars. Manufacturers included 2,266.,- 
500,000 cigareties, 13,200,000 cigars, and 
2,188 metric tons of smoking tobacco. No 
data are available on snuff and chewing 
tobacco. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco con- 
sisted entirely of cigars and totaled 
slightly more than 16 metric tons, valued 
at 591,715 crowns. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of leaf tobacco 
on hand, estimated as of February 1, 1947, 
were 4,200 metric tons. The Tobacco 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Min- 
istry of Supply believe that 1947 tobacco- 
consumption requirements will about 
equal those of 1946. Tobacco is not ra- 
tioned. 
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The import duty on tobacco with 
stems is 4.50 crowns per kilogram; with- 
out stems, 4.95 crowns per kilogram. 
In 1946, the duty collected on tobacco 
totaled 19,665,532 crowns—on tobacco 
with stems, 18,323,284 crowns; on tobacco 
without stems, 1,342,248 crowns. 

According to information compiled by 
the Norwegian Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the tobacco industry paid a grand 
total of 149,447,263 crowns in import 
duties and taxes on manufactured to- 
bacco in 1946. 





World Neighbors 
Campaign for “Invisible” 
Export: Tourism 

(Continued from p. 8) 


meaning “hooped petticoat’), is sent 
to each inquirer. The Tourist Office also 
has printed 200,000 copies of a pocket- 
sized pamphlet for the use of travelers 
in Panama. 

On a broader scale, plans are under 
way to publicize the entire Caribbean 
area. For example, a Caribbean tourist 
conference recently was held, at which 
elaborate plans were initiated to develop 
the entire area. The goal is to attract 
about 600,000 visitors a year who will 
spend an estimated $60,000,000. To 
reach this goal, it was tentatively agreed 
at the conference to set up an annual 
advertising and promotion budget of 
$200,000. 


Variety Offers Choice 


Certainly it is apparent that as trans- 
portation slowly but inevitably returns 
to normal, the United States tourist has 
a variety of ever-widening horizons to 
satisfy his wander-urge, and a choice of 
transportation facilities for reaching his 
destination. 

Travelers preferring conducted tours 
will be interested in those now being of- 
fered throughout Europe. Motorists and 
cruise enthusiasts will find it difficult to 
decide among the many ideal vacation 
spots nearer home. 

Newspapers, magazines, booklets, and 
pamphlets abound with articles designed 
to create the wanderlust. Advertise- 
ments of national tourist bureaus, trans- 
portation lines, motor clubs, and travel 
agencies are certain to catch the eye and 
awaken the people of this country to the 
pleasures of being on the move again. 

But, in the final analysis, the impor- 
tance of reviving and, indeed, increasing 
our travel habits has a direct bearing on 
the economic stability of the United 
States, as well as of the countries visited 
(this fact being strongly emphasized in 
the preceding feature article). For tour- 
ism, an important “invisible export’ to 
other countries, is an equally important 


“invisible import” to the United States | 
In fact, the striking data cited on pages | 
3 to 6 of this issue show that it is ay 
essential component in our total import 
trade which must be increased ig our | 
world neighbors are to have the neces. 
sary dollars to sustain the essentia] ex- 
pansion of our export trade. 
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issued by the Ministry of Customs ang 
Monopolies, published in the Officia) 
Gazette No. 6489 on December 25, 194. 
and effective that date, according to a 
despatch of February 20, 1947, from the 
American Embassy, Ankara. 

With the exceptions indicated below. 
manufactured abroad and im. 
ported into Turkey are subject to the 
following ad valorem transaction-tax 
rates: Cereal flour 12.5 percent; cement. 
dressed and undressed lumber, window 
glass, nails, iron bars, and profiles, 125 
percent; foodstuffs and beverages, 15 
percent; and others 18 percent. The 
regulation also provides that, from the 
beginning of the year following the re- 
peal of the National Defense Law No 
3780, the tax on categories 2, 3, and 4 
will be reduced to 10, 10, and 12.5 per- 
cent, respectively. (The rates which 
have been given here supersede those 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 21, 1946.) | 

The basis for computing the transac- 
tion tax in f. o. b. sales is the f. 0.b 
value of the goods, plus all taxes, duties 
expenses, and charges paid up to the 
time of clearance from customs. In 
c. i. f. sales made on a basis of c. i.f 
at customhouse of entry into Turkey, no 
additions are made to the c. i. f. value 
unless the goods are moved to another 
customhouse after entry. In such case, 
freight and insurance charges paid be- 
tween the first and second customhouses 
are added. 

The following products are exempted 
from the transaction tax: Articles im- 
ported under State monopoly; sugar, 
duty-free articles; machinery, instru- 
ments, tools, and spare parts used in 
industrial and mining operations whose 
classifications have been determined by 
the Council of Ministers; gas masks; ail- 
planes, balloons, all kinds of airships, 
gliders, and parts; parachutes; steam- 
boats, sailboats, yachts, and all kinds 
of watercraft: pontoons, bridges, and 
similar structures; agricultural machin- j 
ery, tools, and equipment; artificial fer- 
tilizer: all kinds of printed paper; chal- | 
coal; cotton yarn up to No. 6 English; 
and carded yarn up to No. 4 metric. 
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and 


Chicago, Peabody (Mass.), Salem 


ses lm World Trade Directory Report be- 
i d. 
ne edie —air Sultan Chinoy, c/o F. M 
Chinoy & Co. Ltd., Meher Bldgs., Chow- 
patty, Bombay 7, is interested in purchasing 
complete machinery for a small razor-blade- 
manufacturing plant (capacity 50,000,000 
blades annually, on single-shift basis) as 
well as steel for making the blades. Sched- 
uled to arrive the third week in May for a 
g-week visit. U. S. address: C/o General 
Motors Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City 

31. India—Guruswamy Ananda Rao Moses, 
representing A. V. Thomas & Co. (India), 
Ltd., 2/21 First Line Beach, Madras 1, is 
interested in purchasing weighing and other 
machinery and in arranging for agencies. 
Scheduled to arrive May 22, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Boukouris & Co., Inc., 80 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh 

32. Ireland—Ivan Webb, representing G. & 
T. Crampton, Ltd.. Hammersmith Works, 
Ball's Bridge, Dublin, is interested in Amer- 
ican building methods. Scheduled to arrive 
the latter part of May, via New York City, 
for a 6-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Diar- 
muid Russell, Hook Road, Katonah, New 


York. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 
33. Philippines—Chas. H. Young, repre- 


senting Yang Wen Ying & Sons, 909 Alvarado 
Extension, Manila, is interested in purchas- 
ing textiles, shoes, building materials, and 
electrical supplies and appliances. He is now 
in the United States until July 15. U. S. 
address: c/o 521 West One Hundred and 
Twelfth Street, Apt. 63, New York 25, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City 

34. Sweden—-W. H. Moren, representing 
Elektriska Aktiebolaget Moren, Partile, is in- 
terested in purchasing and obtaining repre- 
sentations for electrical sheets, steel, insu- 
lated copper wire, and other materials used in 
manufacturing motors and transformers. He 
is now in the United States for several weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Anti-Hydro Waterproofing 
Co., 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

35. Turkey—Abdurrahman Dilber, repre- 
senting Dilber Kardesler T. A. S. 220/226 
Mahmucpasa, Istanbul, is interested in pur- 
chasing tertiles and textile machinery and 
yarns. Scheduled to arrive the end of May, 
via New York City, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o Turner Halsey Co., 40 
Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y Itinerary 
New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
Ing prepared. 

36. Turkey—Ahmet Enver Yelkenci, repre- 
senting Sark Ticaret Kollektif Sirketi, 12/14 
Merkez Han, Galata, Istanbul, is interested 
In renewing contacts with principals and in 
developing new agency connections for 
machinery (particularly printing) , chemicals, 
and rubber goods. Scheduled to arrive about 
mid-May, for an indefinite period. U. S 
address: c/o Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Itinerary: New York and Bloomfield 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 
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37. Union of South Africa—H. Kocher- 
thaler, representing Panther Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Berkley Road, Maitland, Cape Province, is 
interested in shoe machinery and materials. 
Scheduled to arrive May 22, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of New York 
Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Boston, Ports- 
mouth (Ohio), and Philadelphia. 

38. Union of South Africa—Edgar E. Lewitt, 
representing L. Raphaely & Son, P. O. Box 
447, Cape Town, is interested in representing 
manufacturers or their authorized export 
agents only for foodstuffs, tertiles, chemicals, 
hardware, electrical household goods, and 
timber. He is now in the United States for 
5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Barclays Bank, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, and others as necessary. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 1.) 

39. Union of South Africa—Richard R. 
Priebatsch, representing African Sales Co. 


(Pty.) Ltd., 51 Quebec House, Cor. Smal 
and President Streets, P. O. Box 7261, 
Johannesburg, is interested in obtaining 


additional manufacturers’ agencies for tez- 
tiles, fashion goods, millinery, cosmetics, per- 
fumery and allied lines. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of May, for a visit of about 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o George Hayes, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

40. Union of South Africa—Julius M. Wall- 
heimer, Court Chambers, Adderley Street, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in leather and 
accessories for the boot and shoe industry. 
Scheduled to arrive May 25, for a visit of 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. I. Brandt, 
84/11 Cuthbert Street, Kew Gardens, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Hudson (Mass.). 

41. Venezuela—Benno Rosenberg, Munoz 
a Pedrera 30, Caracas, representing “Del-Tex,”’ 
S. A., Caracas, is interested in construction 
materials, wall board, asbestos sheets, and 
prefabricated houses. Scheduled to arrive 
April 29, via Miami, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Lionel Perrera, 944 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, Denver, Canton (Ohio), and 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


42. Belgium—Jean Callens, 25 Rue Fabry, 
Liege, wish to export quality furniture (mod- 
ern and period, French and English). Pur- 
chase quotations should be addressed to H. 
Ligny, 95 Rue Joseph II, Brussels. 

43. Belgium-——Georges Chaudoir, 56, rue 
des Ailes, Brussels III, desires to export hand- 
woven or stitched art tapestry covers for 
wall panel, couch, seat, and cushion. 

44. Belgium—Ego Fréres, 9 rue de France, 
Brussels, wish to export reproductions of 
period furniture 

45. Belgium—E. Vandenhoutte, 28, rue des 
Déportés Anderlechtois, Brussels, wish to ex- 
port church furniture (marble, _ stone, 
wood ); embroideries ; vestments; brass 
goods; gold and silversmith’s work. 

46. Corsica—A. D. Filippini, Boite Postale 
104, Ajaccio, desires to export Dbriar pipe 
blocks of impeccable quality. 

47. Cuba—Jose Py Diaz, “La Casa del 
Perro,” Neptuno 210, Habana, desires to ex- 
port 10,000 to 15,000 pounds annually of 
first-class tortoise shell (Concha de Carey). 

48. Denmark—Henrik Henriksen, 8 Re- 
ventlowsgade, Copenhagen, wishes to export 
ceramics, gold and silverware, and applied 
art 

49. England—cC. M. Milligan & Clarke Ltd., 
Napier House, 24/27 High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 1., offers for export Czechoslovakian 
cut glass (crystal glass) 


50. England—The 505 Manufacturing 
Company Limited, St. Pauls Square, Bir- 
mingham 3, Warwickshire, offers for export 
curtain rods and rails, stair rods, and stair 
carpet grips. 


(Previously announced, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 7, 1947.) 


51. Netherlands —- Handelsonderneming 
RICO, 12 Van Eeghenlaan, Amsterdam-Z, 
offers for export wooden doll figures and 
windmills containing bottles of perfume. 
Photographs of articles offered are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Netherlands—Weston Trading Com- 
pany, 48a Damrak, Amsterdam, C., desires 
to export superior-quality straw board. 

53. Republic of Philippines—Buena Vista 
Plantation Co., Inc., Zamboanga City, P. O. 
Box 16, desires to export 25,000 scraped 
rattan poles per month (December through 
May), for use in the manufacture of fur- 
niture, skiing poles, etc. 

54. Union of South Africa—African In- 
shore Fisheries Development Corp. Ltd., 
P. O. Box 1628, Cape Town, desires to ex- 
port 1,000 tons of prime-quality salted 
snoek (Thyrsitesatun), packed in bundles of 
100 pounds. 


Export Opportunities 


55. Belgium—Ateliers Germain S. A., 50, 
rue de Trazegnies, Monceau sur Sambre, 
seeks purchase quotations for mechanically 
pressed forgings for railway and street cars. 

56. Belgium—Camille Seressia, 78, rue de 
lV’Eglise, Thisnes lez Hannut, desires pur- 
chase quotations with exclusive sales agency 
for pharmaceutical specialties, instruments, 
hospital furniture and equipment, laboratory 
apparatus, X-ray and radiographic appara- 
tus, and surgical ligatures (catgut, silk, 
nylon). 

57. Belgium——Maurice 
Chaussée de Malines, 
seeks purchase quotations for furniture 
makers’ tools and supplies, and builders’ 
hardware in general. 

58. Belgium—A. Dupont, 19, rue de la 
Province, Liege, desires purchase quotations 
with exclusive sales agency for 22-calibre 
small rifles (automatic, repeating, single 
shot), and ammunition for same. 

59. Belgium—Etablissements M. Cordo, 94, 
Chaussée d'Ixelles, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations fer fabrics, silk goods, and nylon 
hosiery. 

60. Belgium—Ets. Charles Jonckheere, 
S. A., 29, avenue Fonsny, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for all kinds of leather, 
such as boot and shoe, glove, fancy, and 
upholstery. 

61. Belgium—Etablissements Richards & 
Co., 9a, rue des Petites Carmes, Brussels, 
seeks purchase quotations for office machine; 
(typewriter, calculating, bookkeeping, dictat- 
ing, duplicating, cheque-writing), filing sys- 
tems, photo copying equipment, and type- 
writer mats and ribbons. 

62. Belgium—Fibrocit S. A., 26, rue Masui, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for seats (theater, auto, carriage, 
wagon, truck), and sponge rubber for stuffing 
spring seats. 

63. Belgium—Pierre Gignez, 25, rue d’An- 
gleterre, Ath, seeks purchase quotations on 
an exclusive sales-agency basis for chairs, 
stools, tables, and clothing racks (in beech, 
semifinished and not assembled). 

64. Belgium—Mosa S. A., 46, rue Grisar, 
Brussels, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for canned and preserved fruits. 

65. Belgium—Henri Troka, 42 Rue Frederic 
Nyst, Liege, desires purchase quotations with 


Desmet, 29-34 
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agency for cocoa, chocolate products, con- 
fections, and chewing gum. 

66. Belgium—Verrerie Scientifique et In- 
dustrielle F. Amiable, 65, rue du Travail, 
Grivegnee, desires purchase quotations for 
ampule-making machinery. 

67. Canada—International Grain Co., 72 
Delaware Avenue, Toronto 4, seeks purchase 
quotations for standard-quality soybean oil- 


cake meal, for feeding purposes (car-lot 
quantities). 
68. Canada—Pole & Somers, 79 Queen 


Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for agricultural 
machinery, such as tractors, cultivators, rotary 
soil tillers, and allied lines and accessories. 

69. Denmark—Frits Johansen & Co., Mit- 
chellsgade 2, Copenhagen, seeks purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of tinned 
milk powder, and full cream. 

70. Denmark—Tekn. Kem. Laboratorium 
“Flora Danica,’’ Odense, seeKs purchase quo- 
tations for sucking rennets (air dried, un- 
salted). 

71. Egypt—Société Générale de Pressage 
et de Depots, 6, Rue de l’Ancienne Bourse, 
Alexandria, urgently need hot-rolled steel 
baling hoops, or steel sheets of the necessary 
tensile strength for cotton bales. Copies of 
specifications are available from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

72. England—Abel, Lemon & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
109 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3., seeKs 
purchase quotations for fish silver paste, used 
in the manufacture cf artificial pearls or coat- 
ing plastic buttons. 

73. England—Britannia Folding Box Co 
Limited, Dace Road, Old Ford, London, E. 3., 
desires purchase quotations for large quan- 
tities of bending quality cardboard (reels and 
sheets), in all grades from fully bleached 
downwards. 

74. Italy—G. B. Carpano, 64 Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele, Turin, seeKs purchase quotations 
for good-quality alcohol for making vermouth 
(1,000 hectoliters annually—95% ) 

75. Morocco—Intercontinental Economic 
Corp. British Post Office Box 146, Tangier, 
seeks purchase quotations and samples of 
women’s hose of the following types: 150,000 
dozen pairs medium-grade woolen hose made 
on 39 ggs. cotton machines of 64/70 cap 
combed, length about 78 cms, with rein- 
forced toe, heel, and sole; 50,000 dozen pairs 
fine-quality silk and wool hose made on 39 
ggs. cotton machines. 

76. Netherlands—G. Moller—de Rooy, 134 
Goirkestraat, Tilburg, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on 1,000,000 yards of first-quality cotton 
shoe trimmings (0.4, 0.48, 0.56-inch widths) 
in rolls of 1,000 yards. 


Agency Opportunities 


77. Belgium—O. Delcour, 204, rue des Al- 
liés, Nessonvaux, seeKs representations for 
rifie barreis, and loom spare parts. 

78. Belgium—Société Commerciale Franco- 
Belge de Métallurgie, 47, Cantersteen, Brus- 
sels, seeks representations for nonferrous 
metals and alloys, ores, and refractories. 

79. England—W. H. Allen & Co. Ltd., 43 
Essex Street, London, W. C. 2., seeks represen- 
tations for high-class non-fiction books 
(printed and bound), preferably Classics. 

80. England—George Charles Hill, 109 Er- 
conwald Street, Hammersmith, London, W. 
12., seeks representations for radio receiving 
sets, and model flying airplanes. 

81. France—Y. Renon-Richerod, 33, avenue 
Léon Gambetta, Montrouge (Seine), seeKs 
representations for reclaimed rubber latez, 
vinyl chloride and vinyl chloride copolymers, 
vinylidene (powder and emulsions), plastics, 
and silicons. 

82. Italy—Michele Bonaudi, 21 Via G. B. 
Gandino, Bra, Cuneo, seeks representations 
for leather and tannery products. 
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83. Italy—Fratelli Rossi, 41 Via Bologna, 
Turin, seeks representations for varnishes and 
enamels. 

84. Netherlands—H. Vettewinkel & Zonen, 
Prins Hendrikkade 81-82, Amsterdam-C., 
manufacturers of paint and varnishes in 
Amsterdam, would like to contact American 
manufacturers interested in combining their 
efforts for promotion of their mutual prod- 
ucts in their respective countries. 

85. Turkey—Atlantik Ticaret Ve Miimessil- 
lik T. A. S., 10-11 American Han, Financilar 
Yokusu 50, Istanbul, seeks representations for 
knives, forks, (spoons,) and kindred table- 
ware, primarily stainless goods. 

86. Union of South Africa—A. Keller, P. O 
Box 5912, Johannesburg, seeks representations 
for all equipment needed for opthalmic hos- 
pitals, including surgical instruments 

87. Union of South Africa—Marine Supplies 
(Pty.) Limited, 423, C. T. C. Buildings, Plein 
Street, Cape Town, seeKs representations for 
marine supplies in general 


Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Trade Lists 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Canada 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Union of South Africa 

Beverage Manufacturers—Sweden 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Ireland 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Canada 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Ecuado! 
Clothing Manufacturers—Bolivia 
Clothing Manufacturers—Brazil 


Clothing Manufacturers—Dominican Re- 


public 
Clothing 


Manufacturers—Mexic« 


Dairy Industry-—Egypt and Cyprus 

Dairy Industry—Spain 

Department Stores—Chile 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Chile 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—United Kingdom 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Import 
and Dealers—Tunisia 

Fibers Producers and Exporters—Chile 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Canada 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Brazil 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 
ican Republic. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—M« 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 
dad 

Hardware Importers and Dealers 

Hotels—Cuba 


Domin- 


rocco 
Trini- 


Tunisia 


Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Cuba 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Egypt 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 


Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 
Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Can- 
ada 


Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding 
Dealers—Ecuador. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding 
Dealers—Honduras , 

Leather and Shoe-Finding 
Dealers—Ireland. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Haiti. 

Machinery 


and 
Importers and 
Importers and 


Importers and 


Importers and Distributors. 
Costa Rica 
Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Iraq 
Machinery Importers and _ Distributors- 


Palestine 
Medicinal and 
ers and Dealers 
Medicinal and 
ers and Dealers 
Medicinal and 
ers and Dealers 
Medicinal and 
facturers—Cuba 
Motion-Picture 
Motion-Picture 
Motion-Picture 
Motion-Picture 
Motion-Picture 
Motion-Picture Theaters 
Motor-Vehicle Importers 
Union of South Africa 
Musical-Instrument 
rs—Argentina 


Toilet-Preparation Import- 
Costa Rica 
Toilet-Preparation Import- 
Honduras 
Toilet-Preparation Import- 
Norway 
Toilet-Preparation Manu. 


Industry 
Theaters 


Palestine, 
Bolivia 
Costa Rica. 
Cuba. 


Theaters 
Theaters 
Theaters—-Honduras. 

New Zealand 
and Dealers— 
Importers and Deal- 


Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
*rs—Union of South Africa 

Naval-Store Importers 
and Exporters—-Panama 

Office Supplies and Equipment 
and Dealers—-Egypt and Cyprus 

Office Supplies and Equipment 
and Dealers 

Paper and Stationery 
ers—Brazil 


Paper and Stationery 


Dealers, Producers 


Importers 


Importers 
Greece 


Importers and Deal- 


Importers and Deal- 
ers—Chile 
Paper and Stationery 
ers—British Honduras 
Paper and Stationery 
ers—Egypt and Cyprus 
Petroleum 


Importer: 


and Deal- 
Importers and Deal- 


Industry—Switzerland 


and Pho- 


Photographic Supplies, Dealers 
Argentina 
Photographic Supplies 


tographers—Brazil 


ographers 


Dealers and Pho- 


Photographic Supplie Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Mozambique 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Union of South Africa 

Physicians and Surgeons—Turkey 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Chile 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Egypt 
and Cyprus 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Uru- 
Puay 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers United 
Kingdom 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 


and Exporters—Peru 
Sporting-Goods, Toy 

and Dealers-—Portugal 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals Manufactur- 

ers Mexico 
Tanneries 


and Game Importers 


Dominican Republic 


Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—lIraq 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers 


Dealers, and Manufacturers—Switzerland. 





Dispatches from Brazil report that 4 
general increase of 30 percent in the 
prices of medicinals and pharmaceuticals 
went into effect on February 1, 1947. 
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Britain Seeks Data on 
Performance of Radar 


The British Ministry of Transport is 
seeking the cooperation of shipowners 
in providing the fullest possible infor- 
mation with regard to the use of radar. 
Owners who fit commercial sets to their 
ships have been asked to forward reports 
to the Chamber of Commerce, which will 
pass the information on to the Ministry. 
According to the American Embassy in 
London, the Chamber is already receiv- 
ing reports from owners as to the per- 
formance of the earlier types of radar 
sets, 

A small group of scientific officers se- 
lected by the Ministry will undertake 
operational research on radio aids to 
navigation. For this purpose, the Min- 
istry has asked that these officers be 
given facilities for visiting ships, inter- 
viewing navigating officers, and, in suit- 
able cases, undertaking voyages to watch 
the performance of the apparatus. The 
Chamber will make a recommendation to 
owners on this point and has confirmed 
its desire to cooperate in these matters, 
in the interest not only of shipping but 
also of the nation. 


New Shanghai-Hongkong 
Air Service Established 


The Philippine Airlines Inc. (PAL) 
announced, through its Shanghai agents 
on March 18, the establishment of a new 
Shanghai-Hongkong service (according 
to the American Consulate General in 
Shanghai). This service will also make 
available to Shanghai passengers a PAL 
connection to Saigon and Bangkok, 
through a change of planes in Hongkong. 

PAL trans-Pacific flights to San Fran- 
cisco, which usually leave Shanghai on 
Tuesday of each week, will now stop at 
Hongkong en route to Manila, continuing 
onward the same day. Manila-to- 
Shanghai flights operated by PAL will 
also make the new stop at Hongkong. 
The one-way fare for the Shanghai- 
Hongkong service is US$95. 

Passengers leaving Shanghai on Tues- 
days for Saigon and Bangkok will stop 
overnight in Hongkong, reembarking on 
Wednesday morning. 


Britain Studies Plans To 
Better Oversea Aireraft 


British aviation circles consider it 
highly probable that American-made 
aircraft which may be purchased by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Will be equipped with Bristol Centaurus 
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engines, says the American Consulate 
at Bristol. Technical discussions have 
already taken place with representatives 
of an American aircraft manufacturer, 
but the actual decision rests with the 
Minister of Civil Aviation. 

In the British view, American air- 
liners equipped with Centaurus engines 
would enable the BOAC to compete on 
far more favorable terms with other 
trans-Atlantic operators. 








Sino-U. S. Agricultural Mission 
Makes Recommendations 
in Report 


The report drawn up jointly by members of 
the Chinese-American Agricultural Collabora- 
tion Mission after half a year’s study of 
China’s agricultural conditions was made pub- 
lic on February 25 by the Chinese and Ameri- 
can Governments. Programs for the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations embodied in 
the report for China’s agricultural rehabilita- 
tion are being formulated by the Chinese Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry in collabora- 
tion with related organizations, says the Chinese 
News Service. 

In the economic field, the mission recom- 
mended the establishment of a single Govern- 
ment-sponsored bank to serve agricultural 
needs “by merging the Farmers Bank of China 
and the Central Cooperative Bank, adjustment 
of the currency rate and lowering of the rate 
of credit to farmers to encourage the produc- 
tion and export of important agricultural com- 
modities like tung oil, silk, tea, and carpet 
wool.” 

The mission also recommended “increased 
emphasis” on the construction of chemical fer- 
tilizer plants, the development of irrigation, 
improvement of plants and animals and the 
production of fruits, vegetables, and livestock. 
Also suggested for immediate implementation 
by the mission are the solution of the serious 
tenancy problems—land surveys, registration, 
and appraisal—and the enforcement of the 
Land Law of 1946 with respect to the taxation 
of land. 








Japan Sets Goal for Its 
1947-146 Freight Movement 


Kyodo, the Japanese news agency, says 
that Japan’s Transportation Ministry 
nas set the freight-transportation goal 
for the 1947-48 fiscal year at 117,840,000 
tons, or some 75 percent of the total 
requirement. The figure represents an 
increase of 18 percent over the actual 
amount of freight transported during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The freight-transportation goal calls 
for 38,836,000 tons of goods, or 72 per- 
cent of the requirement, to be conveyed 
by rail during the first quarter of the new 
fiscal year—April, May, and June. 

First priority in transportation will be 
given to goods destined for the occupa- 
tion forces, followed by staple foodstuffs 
and bounty goods to farmers for their 
rice delivery, coal, and essentials for in- 
creased production of coal, iron, coke, 
oil, and their raw materials, as well as 
other foodstuffs, fertilizers, reconstruc- 


tion materials, paper and pulp, in the 
order named. 

Stricter control will be carried out 
against freight transportation of goods 
sent by black-marketeers. 


Netherlands Announces New 
Railway Construction Plans 


New railway stations will be erected 
at Hengelo and Enschede—both in the 
Province of Overijssel, in the Nether- 
lands—according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Amsterdam. A new 
platform lay-out and large coach shed, 
a freight station and customs building 
will be erected at Hengelo. A new freight 
yard with two fans of 12 lines is to be 
located between these two towns. 

The Netherlands Railways are plan- 
ning the construction of a railroad from 
Kampen to Emmeloord in the Northeast 
Polder. This will be the first railroad 
to run through this reclaimed area south 
of the Province of Friesland which was 
once part of the Zuider Zee. 

The railway bridge across the Waal 
River at Zaltbommel was reopened Janu- 
ary 10. It is one of the principal links 
between the northern and southern parts 
of the Netherlands. When the rebuild- 
ing of the bridge at Hedel across the 
Maas River is completed, direct connec- 
ition between the north and south will 
again be established. The Zaltbommel 
bridge was blown up twice, once by the 
Netherlands Army in 1940 and again by 
ithe Germans in 1944. 


Argentine Rail Line To Use 
State and Private Capital 


While the American Embassy at 
Buenos Aires has been able to obtain 
little information with regard to the 
Argentine Government’s plans in con- 
nection with the eventual capital dis- 
tribution of the newly acquired British 
railways, a recent statement by the Presi- 
dent of the Central Bank, Sr. Miguel Mi- 
randa, is of possible significance. 

In an interview granted to the San 
Juan press, Sr. Miranda stated that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
form a mixed society, with State and 
private capital, much the same as had 
been done in the case of the telephone 
company. He indicated that such pro- 
cedure would also be followed with re- 
spect to the granting of shares to the 
personnel as well as the payment of a 
minimum interest. He further stated 
that the intention of the Government 
was for all shares to be acquired by Ar- 
gentines or by foreigners residing in 
Argentina. 

The purchase-sale agreement still re- 
quires approval by a large number of 
shareholders’ meetings and the ratifica- 
tion by the local Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute—the latter a mere formality. 
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